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Is Co-operative Insurance Practicable ? 
Tv. L. MILLER. 


The opinion seems to prevail that there is 
some special wisdom required to guarantee 
the owner of property against loss by tire. 
To a limited extent this is true. So if aman 
would commence farming, running a cream- 
ery or a grist mill, he must have some knowl- 
edge of the business. This is true of any 
bnsiness, but it is no more true of insurance 
than other branches. 

The usual policy of insurance companies 
has so many conditions aftixed that the aver- 
age farmer, or business man for that matter,is 
lest in trying to understand it. A large ma- 
jority of the companies employ a special agent, 
known as the adjuster, to use the conditions to 
ent down the claims, often without regard to 
justice. 

The contract for insurance is, or should be, 
that for a certain sum of money which the in- 
sured pays, the company agrees to make good 
loss by fire or to pay a certain sum agreed 
upon. On dwellings, personal property and 


outbuildings the company should make 
specifications as to what is a standard build- 
ing and the rate forsuch building. Addition- 


al charges must be made for buildings which 
dlo not come up to the standard, whether the 
deticieney be in construction, or undue ex- 
posure to other buildings. The policy should 
be a simple contract to pay in case of loss. 

If the class of risk to be taken is contined 
to farm property and detached residence prop- 
erty in villages and cities, itis av easily man- 
aged business. The yearly rate should be 
tixed high enough to cover possible losses and 
as a rule pay for three vears in advance. At 
the expiration of the time, renew the policy, 
giving the insured the benetit of the profit 
on the renewal premium. Itis possible that 
one-year terms are best. Thecompany should 
be on the mutual plan, policy holders’ shar- 
ing in the profits. 

If three-year payments were made, it would 
probably provide funds sufficient for expenses 
and prompt payment of losses, which should 
be paid without discount as soon as amount 
of loss is ascertained. If premiums ace paid 
for one year at a time, then it is well to have 
a capital subscribed and paid up—that capi- 
tal to receive an agreed interest and a _ per- 
centage of the earnings. A company organ- 
ized on substantially such a basis would be 
practical and easily managed, selecting for 
agents good merchants. 

a 

Congressmen and Farmers.—There can be 
no question that public men are influenced 
by their constituents. This being the fact, 
farmers should act accordingly and keep their 
congressmen advised as to their wishes. If 
they do anything meriting approval, let a let- 
ter or postal be sent commendatory of the act. 
This will be appreciated, it is certain. On 
the other hand, if your congressman deserves 
your disapproval, do not hesitate to make 
this fact known to him. The people should 
keep in close touch with their public servants 
and the latter should always know whether 
their course is approved or disapproved. Our 
public ofticers are supposed to be appointed 
by the people and to represent them; there- 
fore, on all questions of importance the agri- 
culturists, being in the majority, should in- 
struct those officials who represent them in 
state and national legislature. [ am a firm 
believer in the efficacy of this course, if a 
sufficient number of farmers will do it. The 
trouble with farmers many times is, they hold 
back and will not act in’ unison. Address a 
letter to your congressman two or three times 
a vear and let him understand how you feel 
about certain measnres and it cannot fail to 
have its effect on the public welfare.—[F. H. 
Dow, New York. 

A Census of the Russian Empire. our greatest 
competitor in wheat prouction, as just been 
taken,showing a pupulation of 120,211,000 per. 
sons. In45 years the popniation of Russia 
has doubled, and during the last 12 vears has 
increased 20%. The normal population is nat- 
urally found chiefly in European Russia, 94,- 
158,000,the remaining being divided among the 
governments of Poland, Siberia, Finland, ete. 
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Is Your Family Provided For? 


: LIFE INSURANCE 


Is the Surest Method to Protect the Home, 


| The Prudential 


Issues Policies on the Lives of Children, 
Women and Men. Aged | to 70, insums 
of $50,000 to $15. Premiums payable 
yearly, half yearly, quarterly or weekly. 
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Assets Income Surplus 


THE PRUDENTIAL HAS 49545397 $14,158,445 $4,034,116 


Particulars and Information Fuenished Free. Write Dept. A 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President, 
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, A MAKER OF A BRIEF 
_ a AND COMPACT TREATISE, 


EACH NUMBER OF THE 








Epitomist 


With its live, practical, up-to-date hints on Farming, Gardening, Live Stock 
and Poultry Raising, Dairying, Floriculture and the Household, is worth 
a year’s subscription alone, the reduced price of which is 35 cents, but we 
are going to offer every live farmer wishing to improve his condition a 


of THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR TEN CENTS. 


Among its many live, practical, up-to-date contributors are the follow- 
ing well-known and popular writers: 


Gero. T. Pertit, Kansas. G. H. TurNER, Mississippi. FRED. GrunDy, Illinois. 
J. K.P. BigeLow, New York, Bessie L.. PUTNAM, Pa. NELLIB Hawks, Nebraska. 


E. L. Vincent, New York. Rose SEELYEMILLER,S.D. J. I. Batgp, Ke sntucky,. 
Gero. E. Hopkins, Indiana. R. W. Davison, New Jersey. B. A. Woop, Michigan. 


H. B. Geer, Tennessee. J. M. Ricg, Oklahoma. no. W. DELK, Mississippi. 
Cot. J. B. MAYNARD, Ind. C. C. @zorRGESON, Kansas. H. E. TwWEeEp, Ohio. 

H. W. Jackson, Ohio. J. R. CoRDELL, Arkansas, DeWitt C. Wina, Mo. 

J. R. Corron, Kansas. J. W. BrIrrTENBENDER, lowa. N. J. SHEPHERD, Mo. 

Jno. E. Reap, New York. F. P. Briecs, Maine, A. N. SPRINGER, Indiana, 
E. J. RAYBURN, Tennessee. E,C, BENNETT, Iowa. J. ADDIE DYKE, Mass. 


Tue Eprrromist is a thirty-two-page ‘paper, and every page will inter- 
est you. If you wish to see a sample copy of the Epitomist before subscrib- 
ing, send us your name and address on a postal card, and state your wants, 
and a copy will be cheerfully and promptly forwarded. 


EPITOMIST PUBLISHING CO., 47 Morrison Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








AGENTS WANTED—WRITE FOR SPECIAL TERMS. 


We will send to any address American Agriculturist and the Agri 
~ a il Epitomist, both one year, for $1.10. Address EPITOMIST 
- CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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and the publishers by stating that they saw the advertisement in this journal, 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Unfavorable Outlook for Winter Wheat. 


The long, and at this date, unbroken drouth 
which has prevailed over the greater part of 
the central west has placed the new winter 
wheat crop in a position where the chance for 
a large outturn is practically nothing, and 
the possibility of a medium crop small. It 
was the original intention to seed a very large 
acreage, both to make good the deficient area 
of the past year and to take advantage of the 
rise in price. The drouth delayed plowing, 
making it impossible to break all that was in- 
tended, and farmers waited week after week 
for moisture before seeding. 

Special returns to American Agriculturist 
from the whole district east of the Rocky 
mountains show that up to Oct 23 the acreage 
planted was actually smaller than that har- 
vested this year, and while planting still con- 
tinues in Tenn, Ky and Kan, and to a small 
extent locally in other states, there is but lit- 
tle prospect of seeding this year a breadth any 
larger than that harvested. In only four 
states, Mich, Ill, Wis and Kan, is there any 
enlargement, and in the case of I)l the appar- 
ent enlargement is entirely due to the fact 
that the acreage harvested this year was only 
about half the normal breadth, while that 





For Week Ending November 6, 1897 


sown this fall is decidedly less than the aver- 
age for a series of years. 
THE ACREAGE REPORTED AS SHOWN 


up to the date indicated compares with the 
area harvested this year as follows: 

Harvested Sown 
1896-7 1897-8 
New York, 441,000 463,000 
Pennsylvania, 1,172,000 1,219,000 
Texas, 472,000 475,000 
Arkansas, 189,000 113,000 
Tennessee, 881,000 599,000 
Kentucky, 944 ,000 784,000 
West Virginia, 401,000 381,000 
Ohio, 2,175,000 2,067 ,000 
Michigan, 1,513,000 1,664,000 
Indiana, 2,508,000 2,282,000 
Tilinois, 890,000 1,360,000 
Wisconsin, 25,000 352,000 
Minnesota, 86,000 88,000 
Iowa, 205,000 187,000 
Missvuuri, 1,500,000 1,200,000 
Kansas, 3,100,000 3,300,000 
Nebraska, 135,000 159,000 
Total, 16,904,000 16,693,000 


PHENOMENALLY POOR CONDITION. 

This shortage in acreage, however, serious 
as it is, is only a secondary feature of the un- 
favorable situation. Barring portions of 
Mich, Wis and Kan where there has been 
some rainfall, the situation over the breadth 
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is little less than sensational. Planting was 
delayed waiting for rain and finally the seed 
was sown in the dry, dusty or cloddy earth. 
Where it has sprouted at ailit is uneven and 
dying out. Over thousands of acres the seed 
lies in the ground unsprouted where it was 
sown three, four and even five weeks since. 
Taking a broad view, with the districts above 
excepted, it might be said that the crop has 
not yet begun to grow, and this at a time 
when the plant should have vigorous root 
growth and tops well covering the field. In 
fact, only on the most favored fields 1s the 
c1iop beginning to grow at all, and this ata 
date only three weeks earlier than last year 
occurred the cold weather that ruined the Ill 
crop. With seeding still going on, a large 
part of the 
LAND SEEDED STILL UNSPROUTED 


and but a small fraction of the crop outside 
of Kan and Mich making any growth, it is 
of course impossible to make any report of 
average condition. The situation may be 
judged, however, by the fact that only four 
counties in Tenn report the prospect fair, 
while 27 report it very bad. In Ky two coun- 
ties report it good, 10 not yet up and 22 bad. 
In Obio it is reported bad, late or not* yet up 


[To Page 441.] 





EFFECTIVE GROUPING OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND FOLIAGE PLANTS 


The capabilities of the chrysanthemum as a decorative plant are beautifully demonstrated in our illustration, engraved from a photograph 
taken at the American institute fair in Madison Square garden, New York city, where large groups were required for the decoration of a spa- 
cious stage. By studying closely this arrangement, it will become evident that the large, bold chrysanthemum flowers must not be used alone, 


to produce best effects, but should be set in green other than their own. 


In this instance the well 


furnished pot plants were placed among 


Kentias and other palms and foliage plants in charming contrast. Flowers six or more inches in diameter appear at ease among stately palms, 


and lose all their stiff formality among their graceful associations. 


Another noteworthy feature in the culture of the chrysanthemum which 


has developed gradually and which has been particularly evident this season, is its better adaptation to our climate, and the shortening of the 
In consequence of this change, nearly as fine flowers can now be raised in the open border 


period necessary for the perfection of its growth. ; 
with but little protection, as were formerly possible only in greenhouses specially constructed for the purpose. 
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Unique Round Barn and Silo. 


Oo. 8S. SISSON. 


G. G. Hitchcock, a well-to-do farmer of La 
Crosse Co, Wis, recently erected a large cir- 
cular barn 124 feet in diameter. On the north 
side there is a projection for ensilage, ma- 
chinery and approach to driveway. On the 


| \CAEAMERY 








FLOOR PLAN OF BARN. 
a Silo in center. 

west side is a similar one for refrigerator and 
creamery and on the south side there is an- 
other for an eight-horse stable. The silo is in 
the center of the barn and is 32 ft across 
and 32 ft high. This silo was built for dura- 
bility. A cireular stone wall was first laid 
and a 2x6 sill put on top for a plate, then 2x4 
studding, eight ft long, was pus up all around 
and also on the partition. 

After putting up the first eight feet the top 
of studding was double plated with 2x4, 
which stiffened the silo walls. This was re- 
peated‘nntil the desired hight was reached. 
The outside was boarded up with dry shiplap. 
The inside was lathed about four feet at a 
time, then temporarily sheathed over the 
lath. The space between the studding was 
filled with Louisville cement, one part of ce- 
ment to two of sand, and left until it set. This 
was continued until the entire wall was com- 
pleted. Afterwards the inside woudwork was 
removed and the interior again plastered with 
one inch of good Portland cement. Thus no 
wood comes in contact with tie ensilage. 
It is protected by the cement and cannot rot 
and will last a lifetime. Frost cannot injure 
the silo, as it is in the center of the barn. 


The outside of the outer wall of the barn is 
double boarded with paper between and on 
the inside itis also sheathed. The second 


wall between the cow stable and driveway 1s 
covered with shiplap and paper. The outside 
of the wall of the silo next the cow stable 
is covered with cement toa hight of 12 ft. 
The driveway is 30 ft wide. On the upper 
floor of this barn there is now  threshed 
straw from 35 acres, 40 tons of hay and room 
for 25 acres of dry corn fodder. The building 
is 52ft high and cost $3000. There are 22 
windows in the outer wall and a_ correspond- 
ing number in the inner. Electric lights are 
used at night. The cows are kept inside con- 
tinuously 





Harvesting and Storing Roots. 





Where these crops are intended for stock 
feed, leave in the ground until there is reason 
to expect heavy frosts. Those varieties which 
grow with a large part of the root above 
ground can be easily pulled by hand. Other 
kinds can be lifted witb machines made es- 
pecially for this purpose, if the crops are 
grown ona large scale. These implements 
are provided with two shoes which run several 
inches beneath the surface cf the ground and 
loosen the roots so that they can be pulled out 
with but little effort. If it is not advisable to 
get a lifter, plow a deep furrow along one 
side of the row close to the roots. They can 
then be removed easily and placed in piles. 

Topping may be done before digging, using 
a sharp hoe for the purpose, but there is some 
danger of injuring the upper part of the root 
and hastening decay. Consequently where the 
roots are to be kept any considerable length 
of time, the top should be twisted off, or care- 
fully cut off with a corn knife or some other 
sharp instrument, after digging. 

Most roots are quite easily injured by frost. 








ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


They should be taken direct to the storage 
cellar or pit after the outside has dried thor- 
oughly. If pitted in tue open field, select a 
high, dry spot, excavate to a depth of 10 or 12 
inches, putin the roots, piling up neatly. 
Cover with a thick layer of straw or leaves 
and put ona little earth to keep the wind from 
blowing off the covering. As the cold in- 
creases, keep adding earth until the pit is cov- 
ered sufiiciently deep to prevent freezing. In 
central latitudes, three feet is usually sufti- 
cient. Some seasons considerably less will 
answer. It is well to leave a small tuft of 
straw sticking from the top to act as a ventila- 
tow. In a regular root cellar the only precau- 
tions to be observed are proper ventilation 
nd immunity from frost. 

In feeding roots, run them through some 
kind of a cutter that will chop them sutfficient- 
ly fine to prevent any possibility of choking 
farm animals. They are especially valuable 
for sheep and dairy cows but can be fed to al- 
most any kind of farm stock with profit dur- 
ing cold weather, when succulent feed is 
searce. In connection with other feeds, cows 
can be given as much as 20 lbs a day. 





Planting cf Ornamental Lawn Trees, 





The many conditions that must be taken 
into consideration makes it difficult to form- 
ulate even very general rules for planting. 
The extent and contour of the grounds, the 
style of the residences, and natural and 
artificial surroundi;i.gs are all of vital im- 
portance to the harmonious arrangement of 
the whole. The selection of varieties is of sec- 
ondary importance. More frequentiy many of 
our common native plants might be utilized 
and may often be procured for the mere labor 
of transplanting. 

Taking a specific example, such as a narrow 
city lot, with only a rod or two of ground in 
front of the residence, there is no room for a 
large growing tree, though one or two should 
be planted in the street in front of the lot. In 
such a place I should only plant some low 
growing hedge, such as California privet 
around the sides, and one or two small solid 
clumps or shrubs or moderately growing her- 
baceous plants, banked against the porch at 
the side of the steps or the corner of the resi- 
dence, with some climbers, such as ivy, clem- 
atis, climbing bittersweet, morning glory, 
hyacinth bean or cypress vine,over the porch 
or a portion of the residence and on any un- 
sightly fence that may surround the lower 
part. 

In the rear yard the walk leading to the al- 
ley should be narrow and at one side a few 
shade trees should be planted, together with 
a narrow irregular strip along the sides of 
whatever shrubs and herbs best suit the 
taste. These should be just far enough apart 
to make a solid mass when full grown, plant- 
ing larger ones in the hackground, gradually 
dropping towards the front, with various 
smaller plants. The amount that can be 
planted in such a place is surprising and still 
bave room for plenty of grass in the center, 





Leveling a Tile Ditch. 
JOHN HENRY, OREGON. 


For leveling the bottom of a tile or other 
ditch, I use a system which is so simple and 
accurate that I am surprised every ditcher has 
not discovered it. To illustrate, suppose the 
last spade depth is being removed witb a tile 
spade 35 ft long. At the outlet an old shovel 
handle or straight stick is laid across the 
ditch exactly 33 ft above the bottom. One 
hundred feet further up there is another such 
stick at exactly the same hight above the bot- 
tom of the ditch. In digging above these 
sticks, stand the tile spade on the bottom 
of the ditch and by glancing over its top and 
across the two sticks, the depth of the ditch 
can be regulated. This dispenses with stakes, 
lines, ete. 

If there is a drain or section of drain,say 500 
ft long, to be given a fall of two inches per 
100 ft, do it this way: Set two sights across 
the drain at its lower end, one under each 
foot of a span level, and the lower one at ex- 
actly the length of the spade, or other meas- 
ure, above the intended bottom. Then by 
means of the level, bring the upper sighv to a 












one. 


the lower 
third sight at the upper end of the drain, and 
by looking across the two at the lower end, 
the same as aiming a gun, the upper sight can 


perfect level with Place a 


be placed on an exact level with the lower 
ones. To give the drain a fall of two inches 
in 100 ft raise the upper or third sight 19 
in. The upper of the two lower sights 
may now be removed and fixed midway be- 
tween the ends of the drain and on the plane 


of the other two sights. The three sights will 
now be on the same plane, and at exactly the 
hight of the spade or other measure above the 
intended bottom of the drain. It is premised 
that before any of this sighting is 
drain is all dug except the lower spade depth, 


done the 


which may vary in thickness from two to 10 
inches. 

When commencing to grade, and close to the 
lower sight, it will be proper to place another 
sight 50 ft more or less beyond, to use until 
the digging is done for a few feet back from 
the initial sight, and after that the operator 
must use a fine movable sight that he ean 


stick into the bank, and in doing fine grading 


he should move it forward whenever he gets 
10 to 20 ft away from it. A straight, smooth 


piece of wood or metal about as thick as a lead 








pencil will do. In placing the sights a com- 
mon spirit level and a straight edged board 
will do, but I think finer work can be done 
with a span, if there is no wind. 
A Real Snow Plow. 
A. C. WEST. 

This is not a wedge to push the snow to 
one side, but a plow that raises and delivers 
it above and upon the undisturbed snow at 
the side. Sucha plow must have a strong 








A REAL SNOW PLOW. 


frame, the burs reaching out in front being 
not less than 3x3in, and they must be 6 ft long, 
to reach back tothe rear. Planks form the 
runners and top. The light frame above tlie 
topis for the driver tosit upon. His feet 
he rests upon the hars by which the plow is 





drawn. The front edge, the incline and the 
top are tinned to make the snow move up 
more easily. The edge is of the same width 
as the rear end,so there is nu binding in the 
snow. 

For Absorbing Moisture.—I would like to 


ask the readers of your paper for the best ma- 
terial to place under and around a large zinc 
ice tank to absorb the moisture of condensa- 
tion, which causes the planking about the tank 
to decay and also results in a disagreeable 
dripping of the water below. Sawdust is ob- 
jectionable, as it induces rapid decay of the 
surrounding woodwork. How would two 
inches of pounded charcoal do?—[A. A. 
Southwick, Massachusetts. 

Does Ensilage Taint Dairy Products.—It is 
the consensus of opinion of best dairymen 
that if ensilage is kept out of the stalls while 
milking is being done and not allowed to re- 
main uncovered where the cow will breatlie 
the odors which come from it, no undesirable 








taint will be noted from its use in milk or 
butter. 
To Kill Poison Ivy, and in fact any other 


vegetable growth,apply gas lime. Place quite 
a quantity alongside a wall, and both sides if 
the plant is well established, and it will! kill 
the ivy.—{A. A. Southwick, Massachusetts. 





Cheap Husking Peg.—Bend a piece of wire 
the size of a bucket bale as shown inthe en- 
graving. Turn up one 

end slightly and _ flat- 

ten it somew hiat 

Have the loop just 

large enough to slip 


over the second finger 
and the forward end sufficiently long to _ pro- 
ject slightly beyond the forefinger.—[{W. E. 
M., Pa. 

























































The San Jose Scale Scare.--ll. 


JOHN B. SMITH, N J EXPERIMENT STATION, 


The San Jose scale multiples with enormous 
rapidity; but so do plant lice, and some other 
jnsects, as melon growers know to their cost, 
acres of vines becoming covered with plant 
lice in a few weeks from a few scattering indi- 
viduals noticed in early summer. 

Is the scale so hard to kill? Yes, and nol 
It is no worse in this respect than some of 
our native scales, because on some trees in- 
fested by both San Jose and ‘‘scurfy’’ scales, 
winter treatment killed nearly all the perni- 
cious form, while the tree is now coated with 
the common species which the application left 
unharmed. It was simply a matter of the 
time of treatment. The unprotected larva of 
the San Jose scale is just as easy to kill as that 
of any other armored scale, only—and the 
difference is important—in scales with one an- 
nual brood one or two sprayings will reach 
the entire crop of larve; in the San Jose 
scale, which breeds continuously for several 
wecks, treatment against the larve must be 
made at frequent intervals during the life of 
the breeding scales. Another very important 
matter is, that ifasingle brooded scale is re- 
duced by prope. treatment to insignificant 
numbers, it takes it several years to recover. 
The San Jose svale, on the contrary, from the 
same nucleus becomes as bad as ever by the 
end of summer. But dv we not get the same 
thing with the potato beetle? Kill them off in 
spring and then let them alone,as is the usual 
practice, the balance 





HORTICULTURE 


faces into which the kerosene might pen- 
etrate. The trimming is to remove that wood 
least easily reached by the spray and thus to 
reduce to the lowest pussible point the chance 
of surviving scales. A few will survive al- 
mosc certainly. A few trees will probably be 
entirely cleared ; but most of them will harbor 
a few survivors, no matter how many treat- 
ments are made. Watch closely during the 
following July,for traces of the scales on fruit, 
and as soon as such are noticed spray again 
with undiluted kerosene. If applied as above 
directed, so as to afford a chance for rapid 
evaporation, no harm will be done tu fruit or 
tree, while in nine out of 10 cases the scales will 
be completely destroyed. Thereafter a close 
watch each summer and «a prompt use of ker- 
osene when scales are noticed, will not only 
prevent injury but will in not too greata time 
‘‘exterminate’’ the scale. Try it! don’t rely 
upon laws and conventions to do the im- 
possible! 





Extending Strawberry Fruiting Season. 


CHARLES B. COOK, MICHIGAN. 





Where berries out of 
high price, cold storage 
quite successfully. However, this is beyond 
the reach of most of us, hence the great mass 
of family gardeners must be content with 
simpler methods. A number of early and late 
varieties of strawberries have been produced 
which will enable anyone to prolong the sea- 
son several days, by simply selecting varieties 


season bring a very 
has been employed 
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and in this condition they may be left covered 
as long as the young leaves remain piump and 
fresh. Foralong time Gandy’s Prize has 
seemed well adapted to this kind of  treat- 
ment. In this section itis a shy bearer, but 
its extra Jate fruiting season and large, firm 
berries have kept it in the field. The Western 
bas been hignly recommended of late as bav- 
ing the good qualities of Gandy’s Prize and at 
the same time being more prolific. The Mich- 
igan is another Jate variety which has been 
much improved, and is claimed to be from 
ten days to two weeks later than Gandy’s 
Prize. The berries are said to be firm, large 
and the vines very prolific. 








Horticulture Will Progress. 


Cc. L. WATROUS, IOWA. 

We shall never reach the goal of our de- 
sires, when we shall know exactly what to 
plant and how to cultivate, and how best to 
gather, pack, market and sell, so that our 
work may be without some disappointments, 
but of this we may be well assured: The day 
is not coming, either now or hereafter, when 
intelligent horticulture wil! not have its re- 
ward; when men will demand less fruit, but 
more; when size and color and exquisite qual- 
ity, brought about by highest intelligence in 
culture and management, will not always bring 
a corresponding increase in price; when intel- 
ligent study of the courses of nature, of the 
effect of frost and sun and cloud upon the life 
and health of plant,and the beauty and sweet- 

ness of fruit, will not 





of the season, and next 
spring there will be 
just as many as before 
to be dealt with. 

The truth is that we 
have not taken these 
facts into proper con- 
sideration, and have 
attempted the impos- 
sible—extermination 
by a single treatment 
or at one single season. 

Now I will make the 
very radical assertion 
that the San Jose scale 
isa very easy species 
to deal with, and that 
its practical sxtermi- 
nation in an infested 
orchard is not particu- 





larly difficuls. I will 
admit, however, that 
the treatment to 





richly repay the stu- 
dent. 

Nor is the time 
coming when an out- 
door life, surrounded 
by the beauties of 
nature and in a work 
which takes account of 
all the manifold bless- 
ings of Providence, 
from the beginning to 
the end of the year, 
will not have its effect 
in soothing the nerves 
and making more 
healthful and joyous 
the life of the worker. 
Few men ever become 
so utterly absorbed in 
striving for money or 
honors that they do 
not cherish to the end 
of their days a tender 





accomplish this result SILO AND ROUND BARN COMBINED hope that some day 
1s heroic and some- [See Article on Opposite Page. ] they may live sur- 
what expensive; but rounded by trees and 


if the trees are not worth the labor and ex- 
pense involved, they might as well be taken 
out altogether, because the scales will sooner 
or later kill them and will at once re- 
duce the value of the fruit, if they do 
not make it actually unsalable. To accom- 
plish the result above indicated will require 
treatment both in winter and in summer, 
because winter treatment alone, whatever 
the medium, will, I  am_ convinced by 
experience, prove ineffective, and repeat- 
ed summer treatment alone might prove inju- 
rious to the trees. 

After January 1, and at any time before the 
trees become in the least active, spray with 
pure kerosene of the ordinary 150 degrees test. 
Be thorough, but not wasteful; use enough to 
make a film of kerosene capable of penetrating 
into the smallest crevices; but let that film be 


of the thinnest possible description. Do the 
work on a dry bright day with enough air 


stirring to favor rapid evaporation and do it 
yourself, or at least superintend so that care- 
lessness in the application be not charged 
against the insecticide as inefficiency. 

Whale oil soap, 2 lbs in one gallon of water, 
will do almost as well on smooth-barked 
young trees; but not on rough or scaly barked 
older ones, because of its much smaller pen- 
etrating power. Ten days or two weeks 
thereafter, trim out the trees thoroughly and 
carefully; cut out all the wood not absolutely 
needed, but do not risk spoiling or even injur- 
ing the tree. Leave enough to carry a mod- 
erate crop of fruit if the trees are in bearing. 
Do not trim before spraying, to avoid cut sur- 


with reference tu their time of fruiting. Early 
varieties may be hastened in the spring by 
planting on a warm, sandy soil, with a south- 
ern exposure. If the mulch is removed as soon 
as the ground isin condition to work, and 
the early varieties thus exposed thoroughly 
cultivated until the berries begin to ripen, 
their fruiting season will be hastened. 
However, the opposite process may be more 
successfully employed with one of the latest 
varieties. The late ones should be givena 
northern exposure and left unmulched in the 
winter until the ground is deeply frozen, and 
then mulched lightly with straw or coarse ma- 


nure. After this mulch has settled andis 
covered with snow or ice, spread on a thick 
layer of straw, the thicker this second eover- 


ing is the better. Both of the layers should be 
left on the late strawberries until the earlier 
ones are in blossom, when it should be re- 
moved and the plants helped through the first 
mulch in case they do not readily come 
through alone. Plants left covered until late 
in spring have less ability to help themselves 
through any mulch than those that have been 
allowed to start early. 

Gandy’s Prize, deeply mulched in a manure 
as described above, may be made to fruit 
through the last of July, and with consider- 
able watching I have found no trouble in ex- 
tending its season into the month of August. 
If left covered too long after warm weather, 
they should be carefully watched and uncoy- 
ered as_ soon as they show signs of smother- 
ing. When uncovered, plants that have been 
heavily mulched will be thoroughly blanch:d, 


plants and flowers. 
luxurious in any 


No life, no matter how 

city, no matter how 
great and prosperous, can so well sustain 
health and vigor, or so well enable one to 
rear a family of healthy and happy children, 
as a life on the land and near the heart of 


nature. 
a 


Campbell’s Early Grape.—Another year’s 
experience with this new grape, originated by 
George W. Campbell and now being introduc- 
ed by George S. Josselyn of Fredonia, N Y, 
confirms our good opinion of it when we first 
gave an illustration and description of it in 
our pages. At the recent meeting of the 
American pomological society at Columbus, 
O, it was awarded the Wilder silver medal, 
and at the American institute fair in Madi- 
son Square garden, New York, where it 1s 
now on exhibition, it received the highest 
award giveu for new fruits. In our own 
grounds it has proved hardy, healthy, prolifie, 
earlier than Concord or Worden and superior 
in quality to either. In every respect it may 
be considered a most valuabie addition to our 
list of early black grapes. 

Apple Shortage in Western New York.—I do 
not know how wany apples were barreled in 
Monroe Co last year, but think 1,000,000 bbls 
or more, against possibly 50,000 this year; 
qnality where not sprayed very poor.—[ Delos 
Tenny, Monrve Co, N Y. 


The Codling Moth and wind storms together 
got away with much of the summer crop of 
apples here.—[S. Johnson, Marion Co, Ind. 
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Outdoor Wintering of Bees. 


Whatever method be followed in wintering, 
certain conditions regarding the colony itself 
are plainly essential. First, it should have a 
good queen; second, a fair-sized cluster of 
healthy bees, geither tuo old nor too young; 
third, a plentiful supply of good fvod. The 
first of these conditions may be counted as 
fultilled if the queen at the head of the colony 
is less than 24 years old, is still active and has 
always kept hercolony populous; yet a young- 
er queen, even one of the current 
rearing, and thus but a few weeks or months 
old, is, if raised under favorable conditions, 
to be preferred. The second point is met 
if brood rearing has been continued with- 
out serious interruption during the latter 
part of the summer and the cluster of 
bees occupies on a cool day in autumn 
six to eight or more spaces between the 
combs or forms 2 compact cluster eight or nine 
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WINTER BEE HIVE. 


inches in diameter. The third essential, good 
food, is secured if the hive is liberally sup- 
rlied with well-ripened honey from any source 
whatever, or with fairly thick syrup, made 
from white cane sugar, which was fed early 
enough to enable the bees to seal it over be- 
fore they ceased flying. Fifteen to 20 lbs for 
outdoor wiutering in the south, up to 30 or 40 
lbs in the north, when wintered outside with 
but slight protection, or if wintered indoors 
15 to 20 lbs, may be considered a fair supply 
of winter food. 

Cold and dampness are the great winter 
enemies of bees. A single bee can withstand 
very little cold, but a good cluster, if all con- 
ditions are favorable, can withstand the most 
rigorous winter. (Frank Benton, Farmers’ 
Bulletin 59.) The bees, however, must be 
thoroughly dry. The problem then is, to re- 
tain the warmth generated by the bees, which 
is necessary to their well-being, and at the 
same time to prevent the accumulation of 
moisture in the hive. A simple opening at 
the top of the hive would permit much of the 
moisture to pass off, but of course heat would 
escape with it and a draft would be produced. 
It is therefore necessary to surround the 
bees with snfticient packing material to pro- 
tect them against the greatest cold liable to 
oceur, and to take care that this enveloping 
material 1s of such a nature as to permit the 
free passage of moisture, which would other- 
wise collect on the interior of the hive,and to 
allow this moisture to escape into the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. This packing should 
aiso be tully protected froin outside moisture. 

In severe climates packing with chaff or 
some other soft material is necessary. The 
thickness of this surrounding packing should 
be from two inches to eight or 10 in for single 
colonies, according to the severity of the cli- 
mate, bunt if four or more colonies are grouped 
for the winter,so as to make the naturalwarmth 
advantageous, somewhav 


generated mutually 
A most im- 


less packing will be sufficient. 


season’s . 


THE APIARY 


portant point is to have the soft, warmth-re- 
taining packing come in close contact with 
the edges of the combs, and above all not to 
have a hive wa!l, either thick or thin, be- 
tween this material and the bees. <A _ good 
plan is to construct an open framework or 
skeleton hive of laths, cover it with sacking, 
or, preferably, some less fuzzy cloth which 
the bees will not gnaw, and, after placing it 
In an outer wooden case large enough every 
way to admit of the necessary packing about 
the colony, to fill in on all sides with some 
dry, porous material, as shown in accompany- 
ing engraving. Jf the frames are shallow, like 
theeLangstroth, it is better o construct the 
inner case so as to place them on end, and 
thus give a deeper comb .or the winter. Lay- 
ers of newspapers may come next outside the 
cloth covering of the framework. Wheat chaff 
answers well to complete the packing. Wool 
is to be preferred, but is of course too expen- 
sive unless a waste product. Ground cork, 
waste flax, hemp, sawdust, etc, in fact, any 
fine porous material, if thoroughly dry, may 
be used. 

A board passageway three 
wide and #2 in high’ sbould’ connect 
this inner apartment and the flight bole 
of the outer case, thus affording an exit 
for thee bees whenever the weather may 
permit them to fly. When these prepara- 
tions have been completed, the hive is ready 
for the combs, which, with adhering bees, are 
taken from the summer hive and inserted in 
the winter hive. <A quilt is then laid on the 
frames and the top packing put on. This, for 
convenience, may be held in a cloth-bottomed 
tray. It is quite important, as already men- 
tioned, that air be allowed to circulate freely 
above the packing. The outside case must be 
quiie rain-proof,or else wholly protected from 
the rain by a roof. 


Making Humus from [lanures. 


or four inches 


Just how to add decaying vegetable mat- 
ter, technically known as humus, to the soil, is 
a problem the Minnesota station has been 
trying to solve. It was found that cow ma- 
nure, green clover and meat scraps produce 
valuable forms of humus, rich in nitrogen. 
The humus produced is capable of combining 
with the phosphoric acid and potash of the soil 
to form humates. Sawdust, straw and carho- 
hydrates, as sugar, produce a humus rich in 
This humus has less power to com- 
phosphoric acid and potash of 
materials 


carbon. 
bine with the 
the soil than humus formed from 
richer in nitrogen. 

The humus from soils which have been 
cropped for a series of years contains less ni- 
trogen and mineral matter, and more carbon 
than the humus from soils that have not been 
cultivated. Forest fires may cause a loss of 
75 % of the total nitrogen of the soil. The 
practice of burning over new land is some- 
times carried to such an extent as to injure 
the permanent crop-producing power. 

Soils which stand in need of humus are 
sandy and sandy loam soils which have been 
cultivated a numbe1 of years to corn, potatoes 
and small grains, without the use of stabie ma- 
nures or the proper rotation of crops. <A prai- 
rie soil before it is brought under cultiva- 
tion will contain about 1,500 pounds of phos- 
phoriec acid and about 800 pounds of potash 
per acre combined with the humus. After 
twenty years of cultivation, if the humus 13 
not kept up, there will be about 400 pounds of 
phosphoric acid combined with the humus. 

neice 

In a Pig Feeding Test made in New York to 
determine the comparative cost of raising pigs 
of various breeds,it was found that the growth 
of pigs during the first month was produced 
at the least cost with Yorkshires, while the 
gain of the Tamworths cost most. After re- 
moving the pigs from the sow, Poland-Chinas 
made the cheapest gain. In another test be- 
tween the Tamworths and Yorkshires, the 
Yorkshire pigs cost the least and the Tam- 
worths most while with the sow, but after re- 
moval the Tamworths made growth at the 
same cost but more rapidly. 

Iceland Mutton—During nine months of this 
year nearly 3,000 head of sheep were shipped 
from Iceland to the United Kingdom. 


MONEY IN FOWLS. 


Valuable Poultry Experience. 
THE SQUIRE’S WIFE, ILLINOIS. 


It is not best to tie to any particular breed 
at first, as, like everything else, one person 
succeeds with one breed and another with 
some other kind. Experience will soon reg. 
ulate that difficulty. I began with full-blood. 
ed Plymouth Rocks and White and Brown Leg. 
horns, and I never saw a handsomer lot of 
poultry than has been raised from these 
breeds. Only the full-blooded cockerelg 
are kept for stock purposes. All surplus 
chickens are put by themselves in a woven 
wire pen with co.p adjoining for roosting, 
This is the fattening pen. The first lots are 
sold in June,averaging 20c in Chicago. Winter 
chickens for family eating are not fattened so 
early. <As to buildings, I think I have the 
nicest arrangement I ever saw. The ground 
plan of the combined buildings is seen in Fig 1, 
All the fowls roost up stairs over the pigpens, 
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FIG 1. GROUND PLAN. 


which occupy the north half of the building, 
also divided into sleeping and feeding rvoms, 
srp, frp, as the hogs keep the chickens 
warm in winter. In Summer there is no dan- 
ger of nocturnal enemies carrying off the 
fowls. The tirst floor of the north half is for 
swine. It stands sothe chicken yard faces 
the south. The whole south end of the noul- 
try house is glass to within a foot of the floor, 
dd are doors for the exit and entrance of fowls. 
The building is set on arock foundation a foot 
high and well plastered, inside and out,to pre- 
vent rats burrowing underneath. There is also 
an underground pit for storing roots and vege- 
tables for winter use as feed for both hugs and 
poultry. It is reached by means of a dummy 
under the stairway at end of alley; e dis 
an entrance door to alongalley in middle of 





















































FIG 2. PROSPECTIV VIEW. 


building; e e are doors into hatching and feed- 
ing rooms; s is a stairway to roosting and lay- 
ing rooms above; g g are connecting doors; 4 
is door to hogs’ feeding room; ww, etc, are 
windows. 

A small skylight in roof admits light to the 
whole upstairs. A chimney in the center 
regulates ventilation; fis a door on the west 
side of the building through which the ma- 
nure is scraped every day. 

In the hatching room, Ar, a series of wire 
shelves to top of ceiling contains the nests, 
which are the lightest and handiest things 
imaginable, as they are made of wire also. 
They are easy to fill with straw and to piace 
on the shelves, and besides, lice can find no 
hiding places. In the fall, the. building is 
thoroughly sprayed on the inside with a thin 
whitewash composed of lime, copperas and rat 
poison. Spraying once a month is all] that is 
necessary. I would not advise the use of tat 
paper, as lice will hide behind it. The whole 
inside of the poultry house is lined with 
the new iron sheeting, which looks like 
brick. It comes in sheets as large as a door. 
The outside of the building then is merely 
battened. This makes a house warm enough 








for the most tender fowl. Creek sand is kept 
on all the floors. Barrels of dry dirt and 
slaked lime are placed in the alley during the 
fall. ‘The door near stairway leads into corn 
and grain house, so one does not have to step 
out of doors at all while feeding fowls or 
pigs. An upstairs door, opening into manure 
yard like the one below, makes it convenient 
jor cleaning the upper rooms. The roosting 
poles are ail on one level, as the old way of 


having them in tiers is not desirable. Nicely 


turned poles, broom bandle size,are used. The 
laying room has wire nests, the same as the 
hatching room. In the floor of the roosting 


room are registers over the hog compartment 
so that the warmth can reach the chickens. 
These are closed in summer,as the hogs sleep 
in their yard adjoining, unless the weather is 
stormy. Only 50 chickens and 10 turkeys are 
kept over from season to season. Small lots, 
well eared for, produce best results. Do not 
keep the year’s crop until late fall or winter 
and only realize 6 to 8c per Ib. Ship whenever 
they are broilers, and profits will surely be 
realized. Ducks have been abandoned here, 
as they cost more than pigs and lay but a short 
time. 

When the chickens and turkeys are hatched, 
they are sent to the coopsin the truck patch 
after the third day, where they remain until 
their scratching propensities become tuo dam- 


aging. They are then sent back to the wire 
yard which encloses a part of the orchard. 
This gives them plenty of shade and all the 
foraging they need,and besides, their presence 
is good for the orchard. Another new depart- 


ure on our farm is the feeding troughs, which 
are all made of sheet tin. These do not get 
and sicken the fowls, do not leak and 
heavy. Sand and gravel ure stored in 
the pit for winter use. Thatisathing many 
peglect and wonder why chickens do 


sour 


are not 


wope 
a lay. It is almost as easy to have eggs in 
the winter as in summer,and when they bring 
25 to 30¢ per dozen it pays to go to a little 
trouble 

Now as to feeding. No whole corn is given 
at all. Everything is ground and mixed. 
Screenings and cracked corn, ground bones, 
oyster shells, ete, are used. We get all the 
shelis we want at restaurants and they aie 
glad to get rid of them, bones and refuse 
meat are secured from the butcher shop and 
what aceumulates on the farm_is_ used. 
Don't hang up a_ head, leg or any other por- 
tion of a careass to create disease. Grind ev- 
erything and keep frozen in winter until need- 


ed. In summer 
We get 


only buy in small quantities. 
all we want of our butcher at a very 
small cost. Milk, buttermilk curds and all 
refuse of cabbages and other vegetables are 
fed. Lettuce is raised on purpose for the 
fowls. By having the cabbages in the pit in 
winter and cooking vegetables and small pota- 
toes, they are kept healthy. Red pepper or the 
pods chopped should be givenin every feed 
for fowl,youngand old. I attribute my success 


in turkey raising to this fact alone. An old 
stove stands in the alley and is used for cook- 
ing the vegetables during winter. Cornmeal 


is always scalded and not fed by mixing up 


cold. That feed will kill chickens and tur- 
keys. Indeed, it is the reason so many lose 
their young chicks. Scalding it makes it 
more like mush. But be sure to put red pep- 
per in. Once a week in summer, put copperas 


in drinking water,and if any signs of cholera 
appear, mix red paint, or Venetian red, in the 
feed. I have never had cholera since the 
new house and new ideas wereadopted. I ex- 
pect to raise 1000 chickens this coming season 
With the aid of an incubator. I hope the wire 
hests and tin troughs will be tried, if nothing 
else. But do not be convinced that improve- 
ments are not needed in the poultry business, 
or you will surely fail. 





Food for Sector! Hens.—Fertile eggs, C. C.: 


The amount of feed for 24 hens will depend so 
much upon the individuality of the fowls that 
It is ge agin to state how much they should 
receiv 


A good plan is to give them all they 
Will eat up clean. Pepper will stimulate lay- 
ing the hens’ food about as you 
would your own. Air-slaked lime or sulphur 
would cause chicks to have scabby feet and 
Sore eyes. Apply a little vaseline to the sore 
In appearance there is no difference 


Se: ison 


parts. 








THE POULTRY YARD 


unfertilized egg 
of distinguishing the 


between a fertilized and an 
and there is no means 
one from the other. 


Rose Bugs Death to Ducks.—Mrs A. U. 

*,: The ducks had doubtless been eating rose 
bugs, which are sure death to young ducks 
and chickens. The best plan is to keep the 
ducks in » yard free from weeds and grass 
during the 1ose-bug seasou. 


Sex of Toulouse Geese.—J. L.: 
impossible to tell the male from 
of Toulouse geese at the age of 
When matured the male has a 
and a little longer neck 
a little higher. 


It is almost 
the female 
six months. 
broader head 
and will hold its head 


Broom Corn Crop Fair, Quality Good. 





The western broom corn crop of 1897 was 
grown upon an acreage slightiy smaller than 
that of 1896 (less than half that of 1895) with 
a rate of yield per acre smaller than the aver- 
age and a general quality of brush decidedly 
good. Years ago there was an important 
acreage in New York and a few other eastern 
states, but the crop long since moved west. 
Broom corn growing in Illinois is con- 
sidered a part of the permanent crop division 
of the agriculture of the state and localized in 
a few counties. Our advices this year indi- 
cate an acreage a little smaller than that of last 
year. As arule, the brush is clear, straight 
an 1 of a good green color, and on the whole 
may be considered of extra quality. In Kan- 
sas the best information now attainable indi- 
cates that the acreage for 1897 was practically 
the same as that of 1896,with perhaps a small 
net decrease. The average rate of yield was 
light, but the general quality of the brush is 
better than usual. The Nebraska crop is 
decreas.ng in importance, low prices inducing 
many sections to abandon it altogether. The 
following statement shows the estimated 
acreage, yield and product of the crop this 
year, and in order to show the heavy decline 
in production in the past two years, our esti- 
mate of the great crop of 1895 is presented in 
the sam» detail for purpose of comparison: 








1897 1895. 
Acres Y’ld Pounds Acres Y’ld Pounds 
Ill, 21,100 575 12,133,000 30,500 8 
Kan, 55,500 450 24,975,000 141,600 
Neb, 12,600 425 5,355,000 20,000 
Other, 5,000 400 2,000,000 8,000 450 
Total, 94,200 473 44,463,000 200,100 570 i14, 142, 500 


The crop is moving slowly, with 
rather disinclined to sell and buyers as yet 
showing but little anxiety. Prices show some 
tendency toward stiffening and holders seem 
well convinced that higher values are to rule 
later. In Illinois some brush is selling as low 
as $50 per ton but most transactions are from 
55 to 65, with a few choice lots bringing 70. In 
Kansas the greater part of the trading is be- 
tween 40 and 50, with rather freer selling at 
current prices than is the case in Illinois. 
Prices in Nebraska are largely matters of lo- 
cal consideration, varying from 30 to 50 as ex- 
tremes. In central Illinois there is a consid- 
erable amount of old brush available from 
previous crops, the greater part in second 
hands, though in many localities some yet 
remains with growers. 


growers 


an aint 

Cowpeas Excellent Soil Renovators.—In 
spring of ’96, I sowed oats, cut them the last 
of June, plowed between the rows of shocks 
and sowed cowpeas with grain drill. The 
peas did well. <A part I plowed under green 
for fertilizer, a part I cut for hay and let the 
remainder grow until ripe. On this same 
ground I sowed oats in spring of ’97 and 
could see the effect of the peas as a fertilizer. 
The part cut for hay was not relished well by 
the stock. The partcnt for seed was put 
into stacks and the sheep ate the fodder read- 
ily. I sowed peas again in June on the same 
ground, but drouth has been very severe here 
and their growth is retarded. I expect to 
plow them under and next season plant to 
corn.—[Wm Tbompson. 


The ‘‘Seven Lean Years”—In this part of the 
Michigan apple belt, the crop is a failure and 
fruit niust be shipped in for local use. Last 
year 4,000 bbls were sent out of this immediate 
territory. The apple crop has been a partial 
or total failure for seven years past.—[W. C. 
Smith, Lenawee Co, Mich. 
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CAREY’S 
negate CEMENT, ROOFING 


suatable tor Farm O 
ble, light A... 
low priced, lasts 
a lifetime, ‘and is 
better and cheap- 
er than shingles, 
tin oriron. Any 
ordinary man 
can easily pat it 
on with a knife, 
sawand hammer. 
Fire, rain and wind ail Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for free descriptive c atologze samples & peers. 
THE PHILIP CA x mre. ¢ 
ky Ohio. 


25 Wayue Avenue, - - 
(MAKE HEWS LAY “Steinar 
@ this Priceless Secret of Success with Poultry is 


<8 fully told in our New Poultry Book — is se " 
g Free asa Premium with our Poul Pager ® 
ville. 














with the WOLVERIN E. Grinds ear corn 
& all ot — — or ge new style 
urr dou capac guaranteed 
; fastest, and mice fi running mill} 
made. Three styles sweep mills. 
Price $18 and up. Belt mills 
for ear corn & fine for family use. f¢ 
Only ear corn belt mill that can 
~ berunwith2H-P 42styles for 
all kinds of grinding. Catalog free. 


2” Marvin Smith CO.Gincsco. an 








STANDARD CO’S NEW LINE OF 
AUTOMATIC FEEDING 


BONE CUTTERS 


With gears moved back to prevent 
clogging. The principle excels all 
others. Nine different sizes, ranging in 
price from @6.75 to $29.50. Try 
them in competition. Sent on trial. 

Diamond Granite Grit: Clear, 
strong, lance-like points are the best 
grinders. Illustrated catalogue free. 


Standard Green Bone 
and Vegetable Cutter Co., 
Milford, Mass., U. S. A. 





For Hand Use. 














HATCH ¢ Bhiokens Ox oO ebeL 


Simple. Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
ting. Thousands in successful 
operation. Lew prieed 
first-class Batehor ede. 

GEO. H. 


| 114 to12? & Sth Nt. Quin x TL 
B4U BY INCUBATORS 


Get ow Beanti- 
fartnitetey ores ae pointers 

on poultry culture and ges by 
,o4 - 


Circulars 
| Send 6c. for 
I'lns. Catalogue. 



























THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and -— t first-class Hatcher 
aX the market. Olreulara FREE. 
©. ERTEL O0., QUINCY, ILL, 





_ CRUSHED FLINT FOR POULTRY 


Enne Mea!, Crushed Oyster Shells, Calcite, Granulated 
ne, Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price List. 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


AGENTS WANTED 


By the CELEBRATED GENEVA NURSERIES, es- 
tablished 1846. Good pay. Suecess ensured to 
workers. Address 


WwW. & T. SMITH, Geneva, N. Y- 
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Barn versus Outdoor Feeding. 
R. M. ALLEN, NEBRASKA. 


In making a comparison between indoor 
and outdoor feeding, it is necessary to state 
that there are two kinds of indoor feeding. 
In feeding gentle cattle in a stable where they 
can be tied up in such moderate numbers as 
admit of easy handling, there can be no ques- 
tion of the advantage of indoor feeding, and 
a farmer with a small number of cattle can 
get the perfection of results in this. With 
several hundred head of cattle it may not be 
so easy, but still can be accomplished with 
dehorning, as the cattle can be managed so as 
to allow them some freedom. But with sev- 
eral thousand head of cattle it is impossible 
to feed in a barn without confining the ani- 
mals to an absolutely stationary position, and 
the difficulty of putting cattle in the barn and 
taking them out again is so great that one nat- 
urally shrinks from it; besides which there is 
too much disturbance to the fattening of the 
sattle by shutting them up in this manner 
unless it is offset by the saving of feed in a 
winter of great scarcity and high price of feed 
stuffs, or in the use of some waste product. 

I ought to say that I would prefer in our 
climate to develop a kind of barn feeding that 
I believe from experience would prove 
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and turned loose to get exercise, but where 
there are large numbers of cattle to be fed, so 
that they must be kept for six orseven months 
absolutely stationary, it is not desirable when 
feeding an ordinary feed of grain and hay, 
and only justifiable when a waste product is 
fed. It is of course a satisfaction to have the 
animals under cover in severe weather, but 
this advantage? is not enough to make 1t worth 
while to tie cattle up to feed with grain and 
hay unless it is a season of scarcity and feed 
stuffs are very dear. The saving in grain fed, 
feeding as much as the cattle will properly 
clean up every day, amounts to from 20 to 35 
%, which, if grain is high enough in price, 
is enough to offset a less rapid gain in 
weight. Barn-fed cattle sell well, in any 
event, and the carcasses dress well. 
lore Profit in Sheep than Poultry. 


HENRY STEWART. 


No one questions the value of a flock of 
poultry on a farm when well kept. All the 
estimates as to profits are too low. There 
are eggs and chickens that go onto the tarm- 
er’s table that never get into the account book. 
My experience has proved that with a good 
market near by, a small flock, well cared for 
and skillfully managed, prolific in producing 


ed. That is where they have been pastured 
nearly the entire 12 months. It has cost me 
the same amount to teed a hen, that is, as it 
must be fed to make a profit. And in the 
case of the flock I have sold three-months-old 
lambs for $10 a head, and the ewes, fat in the 
fall, ata profit of three dollars a head. All this 
was clear profit, for in the most expensive 
method of feeding the fleece never failed to 
pay the sheep’s feeding. Butas a rule itis 
quite possible to feed a sheep for the same 
cost as for five hens and at the average value 
of their products the sheep will be far 
profitabie than the hens will. 

There is the home market, however, for the 
sheep reared on a farm, to the extent of at 
least 20 head, and at the average value of the 
meat a 60-pound mutton will be worth six or 
seven dollars. And just here the farmers’ 
meat clubs will serve a good purpose. These 
are mutual associations, each member of 
which kills a beef or a mutton in turn, divid- 
ing up the meat according to some rule estab- 
lished on a fair and mutually satisfactory 
basis. In this way the meat is disposed of at 
the full butchers’ price, and at the end of the 
season an accurate division is made of the 
funds in hand or of the credits, the balance in 
cash accruing to each creditor being settled. 
In this convenient way the cost of the meat 


more 
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to give the best economy in the production of 
beef, but it will probably be many years be- 
fore [am able to realize this, if I ever do. 
My plan would be to divide the interior of a 
barn into pens, for cattle to be dehorned, and 
to construct it of fire-proof material. This 
would give the cattle movement enough to 
prevent the effects of too strict confinement, 
and I think secure the greatest possible econ- 
omy of food. [should wish to bed the cattle 
and save the manure, and so far I have not 
got over the difficulty of doing this for a 
large number of cattle under one roof. Thor- 
oughly good, smooth eattle give very good re- 
sults when tied up and fed in a barn, but cat- 
tle that are inclined to be rough do not, and 
the result is a rather low average guin for the 
cattle. I do not know that I should consider 
any plan at all for feeding large numbers of 
cattle in a barn unless it were part of a plan 
to feed a waste product. I have sucha plan 
in my own mind, and if Iam ever able tu 
put it into operation, I expect to make beef 
at less cost than I have ever done up to the 
present time. 

Barn feeding should undoubtedly be prac- 
ticed where cattle can be easily handled, so 
that_they can be fed when tied upin a stall 


eggs and good for rearing chicks, may without 
difficulty pay, in clear profit, the interest on 
$50 a year for each hen. This is only three 
dollars, and T have made with the best of care 
and management fully six dollarsa year froma 
small flock of light Brahmas from eggs and 
chickens alone. No fancy prices were received 
for the eggs. They were simply sold for do- 
mestic use, and were fresh and guaranteed to 
be not more than three days from the hens. 
The broiling chicks, tov, were fed well and 
reached a good size early, so that they were 
tender and sweet to eat, and brought a high 
price. 

Perhaps it will not be thought reasonable, 
but I have found it true in practice, thata 
sheep may be kept for no more than a hen, if 
managed as they may be. This is counting 
things at cost,for it is not fair to charge a flock 
with fodder and grain at the selling price, and 
then expect it to pay another second profit. 
But this is often done and yet this second 
profit is really made from the sheen. I have 
fed sheep for 75 cents a year, over and above 
the value of the fleece, in cases where they 
have had to be fed on costly food and hand 
fed the whole winter. Elsewhere I have fed 
sheep for 75 cents a yeur, all expenses includ- 


supply is reduced to its actual value and at 
least one-half the money otherwise paid will 
be saved. For this mutual co-operative busi- 
ness, the sheep is most acceptable. 

: —— - 

Feed Improves Quality.—The Boston con- 
tractors frequently test the milk they receive 
from producers. If any dairy goes below the 
legal standard of 13 % solids, the farmer is 
notified and at once increases the grain ra- 
tion. Then in a few days, this dairy will test 
up to or above the standard. Especially is 
this true if gluten or cottonseed meal is fed. 
This has proven true in hundreds of cases. 
Yet ultira-scientists maintain that feed affects 
the quantity but not the quality of milk. 
Nothing starts up a lively dispute at a farm- 
ers’ institute more than to have this point 
raised. The New Jersey station (Bulletin 
123) has concluded some experiments in this 
line that ‘‘as a whole confirm the view now 
generally held by careful observers—that the 
character and quantity of food influence the 
tlow rather than the composition of milk, but 
in this case a temporary decrease in fat was 
noticed when animals were changed from 4 
dry to a succulent ration and one much rich- 
er in digestible carbohydrates (sugar).’’ 















Foreign Apple Trade Looking Up. 


Apple growers and dealers of the U S and 
Car ada have, as a rule, finished placing the 
fruit in winter storage, and as the season ad- 
vances the shortage in the c1op, su thoroughly 
portr: iyed in our columns recently, is fully 
borne out. Buyers have canvassed the com- 
‘ial orchards very generally, farmers in 
wany instances taking advantage of present 
relatively high prices rather than hold for later 


me! 


markets. Moderate quantities are going 
abroad, but nothing like the amounts taken 
last year, nor could any such volume of busi- 
ness be expected owing to the excellent home 
demand at higher prices. In spite of all warn- 


ings in this journal, and from exporters, or- 


echardists in not a few instances are barreling 


and shipping apples of inferior quality. After 
paying ocean freight and other charges, these 


sell at low and unprofitable prices abroad. 
jteally good apples now meet with consider- 
able favor in the European warkets and the 
undertone is one of confidence that present 
prices may be easily maintained or even ad- 
vanced providing shipments do not increase 
materially when winter fruit begins to move 
in earnest. Virginia has shipped some choice 
apples which occasionally brought fancy 
prices; Albemarle or Newtown Pippins selling 
in Liverpool all the way up to $5@6 75 P bbl, 
and York Imperial 4 25@4 85; these prices are 
of course exceptional. Recent sales include 
choice Baldwins, New York shipment,as high 
as 4 20, Kings 4 85, Boston Ben Davis and 
Wine Saps 4 20@4 30, Baldwins 2 50@2 80. 
Canadian shipments of Greenings have 
touched 375 ® bbl, Blenheim Pippins 4 75 
Maiden Blush 4, while a few fancy Kings 
have sold as high as 6 50. Upto the middle 
of Oct total arrivals in Liverpool this season 
to date were 59,473 bbls, according to J. C. 
Houghton & Co, compared with 395,060 for the 
same period last year. Shipments of apples 
from Boston have included a good many slack 


packed; New York state apples are on the 
whole satisfactory, Baldwins improving ip 
color. 


Reducing Cost of Butter. 


COLON C. LILLIE, MICHIGAN. 





The low price of dairy products makes it 
absolutely necessary for the dairyman to either 
get a higher price for his products or re- 
duce the cost of production. After looking 
over the workings 0f my own dairy I find 
that the cost of producing butter can be re- 
duced. It will consist largely in giving more 
attention to the breeding and feeding of the 
dairy cow. Select the best cows. No one 
can make profit from a poor milker,no matter 
how much attention is given to her. Selecta 
good milker. Feed and care for her judi- 
ciously. Choose a special purpose rather than 
a general purpose cow. Test each cow of the 
herd and discard those giving the poorest 


milk. Three years ago my cows tested less 
than four per cent of butter fat. Now they 
average over five per cent. 

I began by introducing Jerseys into my 


herd and in the three years have reduced the 
cost of a pound of butter three cents. In a 
120 days’ test I found that from my best cow 
I could produce butter at 6 4-10¢e per lb, while 
from the poorest cow it cost llc perlb. In 
this work no credit was given for the butter- 
milk or skimmilk. I found further that well 
bred cows gave better results than grades. 
Individuality, however, must always be con- 
sidered. I find corn and clover the most eco- 
nomical food and believe we have reached the 
point where we cannot afford to use tillable 
land for pasture. Raise fer succulent food 
ensilage crops and feed these instead of pas- 
ture. I feed ensilage, with straw and do not 
use hay of any kind. Clover hay is very de- 
Sirable where it can be had. My ration is 
mature corn ensilage, all that will be eaten 
twice daily, which usually amounts to 40 to 
60 lbs, wheat bran 6 to 12 lbs, oil meal 2 Ibs, 
salt 2 ounces,oats straw all that will be eaten. 
Good stabling and kind treatment at all times 
must be carefully looked after. 


piserceiniae 

A Substitute for Cranberries—The merits of 
Jamaica sorrel as a substitute are brought 
fortn by a southern Florida correspondent of 
the NY Fruit Trade Journal. This is de- 
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scribed as a planes which is sour, 
leaf and branch, and an annual, fruiting in 
December from seed planted the preced- 
ing spring. It is said 1200 plants can be 
grown upon an acre, each plant producing 
4 to 16 qts fruit, and itis claimed this can be 
canned, made into jelly, marmalade, pies, 
puddings, vinegar, wines and intoxicating li- 
quors; that it can be shipped almost any dis- 
tance and arrive in perfect shape for cooking. 
No effort has been made to put the fruit of 
the plant on the market, nor is there any dan- 
ger that it will very soon cut much of a figure 
in supplanting cranberries. 


A Lull in the Wool Trade—While holders 
show no inclination to let down prices, the 
demand has falien off somewhat and the vol- 


100t, stem, 


ume of business is much smaller than recent- 
ly. Manufacturers who bought freely on the 
advancing market are now engaged in work- 


ing up supplies and the trade is in something 
of a waiting attitude. The foreign markets 
are steady and the next London sale will open 
the 25th inst. The NS W clip, a most important 
factor in the wool markets of the world, has 
been considerably reduced by reason of drouth 
in that part of Australia. It is reported that 
as many as 8,000,000 sheep and lambs have dis- 
appeared from N S W pastures since the last 
count was taken, pow nearly two years ago, 
and this will have an important bearing on 
the world’s wool market for months to come. 


The Flow of Gold from abioad to theUS 
has begun later than a year ago. September 
imports were nearly $4,244,000, compared with 
34,000,000 a year ago. Weare exporting next 
to nothing in gold coin or bullion. Septem- 
ber exports of silver 4,600,000, and in 9 mos 
over 42,000,000. 


Glass Vessels for Shipping Butter.—Quite a 
number of differently constructed glass vessels 
have come upon the market for shipping but- 
ter in times past, but we do not know of any 
that have been a success. Every one has had 
its day, and we do not know of any that is 
in use to any extent at the present time. 

TT 


Cracked Heels.—W. B. McM. has a horse 
which has dry cracks on the heels extending 
up to the fetlock joints, which swell and are 
hot; also has an itching on the neck behind 
the ears and root of tail. Poultice the heels 
with flaxseed meal made into a poultice with 
hot water; change the pouitice once a day. 
Continue this for a week; then mix 2 oz ox- 
ide of zinc with 2 oz vaseline and 2 oz gly- 








.cerin and apply a little of this to the heels 


once a day. Also wash the itchy parts with 
warin water and soap, dry well, and rubina 
little of the above ointment. Repeat every 
three days until well. Give the horse 1 dr 
sulphate of iron in the morning and 4dr of ni- 
trate of potassinm at night in bran mash; 
continue this for one week; skip a week and 
give again it necessary. 





Rheumatism.—J. D. H. hasa pig 1yr old 


which is lame in the hind legs; it was first 
affected in the back. Give a larger place to 
run io and feed it on ground oats and bran 
made into mashes with a change of some oth- 
er grain boiled; also give some clover. Give 
three times a day two drops of the fluid ex- 
tract of nux vomica and 15 dr of the oil of 
ganltheria at a dose in a tablespoonful of gly- 
cerine. Continue this for two weeks, then ski 
a week and give again if necessary: also ru 
the legs well once a day with a little com- 
pound soap liniment. 





Everyone knows the ex- 
pense and annoyance of lamp- 
chimneys breaking. 

Macbeth’s don’t break; and 


they make more light. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pe 


The November 
Lapies’ Home JourRNAL 


has a full descrip- 
tion (illustrated) of 


The First 
Thanksgiving Dinner 


at Plymouth, November, 1621 


Four special pages of 
new ideas in home-made 
Christmas presents. 


New ideas in Church 
Sociables and Home Par- 
ties for Children. 


Ten Cents a Copy 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


One Dollar a Year 








BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
ae {beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 

et 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, both 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don’t buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
contains a red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not less than!: 


AMMODIB «0.00 00.00 cc rcccccccce 8} per cent. 
TIER 6604 écccccsccencepae 7 percent. 
PROGR occdccsecicessccnseses 42 per cent. 
RPE re rrr rr 9 per cent. 


Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal: and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 


7 LUMPJAW 


The only certain remed hy to Vieing's 
Lump ior Cure, Kills the 
removes the tumor. Price $2.00. A bot 









reular with information. 
“FLEMING HANDSCOMB co, 

10 East 14th St., New York City, 
Mention this paper. 








Improved __s=. 
U. S. Separators 


For the Dairy and Creamery. 


To be run by Hand, by Belt, or id Steam 

Turbine. Sizes to suit a 

We have Everything for Dairy and 
Creamery. Circulars Free. 


» Vermont Farm Machine Co., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 








>) MIXED PAINTS 45c. "7 


—u{Keady Mixed Paint,ali colors, @uaranteed 
en rade made at 45 Cents and u 
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GREAT EGG 
“MANN’ 


FEED TRAY, 


nor roost on it. 








onent ley, twice as many eggs when they’re fed on 
Grit. Success surely comes to poultrymen who use 


GREEN BONE CUTTERS 
GRANITE CRYSTAL GRIT Swincinc Feeo Tea 


Hens on scratch food out of, nor dirt into. MANN?’S SWINGING FoR Pou.try. 
Saves its cost in the food it saves. 
ments. Llastrated catalogue free if you name this paper. F. W. MANN CO., Milfor 















MAKERS 
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We sell for cash or on installe 
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Modern Methods in Farmers’ Institutes. 


A state director co-operating with local in- 
terests can furnish the best talent at the least 
expense, and also that peculiar ability which 
enables an experienced institute worker to 
arouse the interest of the audience and bring 
out the best in it. The judgment and tact 
used in this eo-operation measures largely the 
beneficence of the farmers’ institute in every 
true is that that even our west- 
ern institute directors, who have made such 
a success of this movement, find it necessary 
to meet annually to interchange ideas and im- 
prove upon existing methods. 

Their gathering at Columbus, Ohio, last 
week, was full of good things. The only 
drawback was the absence of representatives 
from those states that most need better insti- 
tute service. Even the south sent Dr Parker 
from North Carolina, but New England was 
not represented, although these states spend 
more for their agricultural bourds and _ insti- 
tutes and get less from them than any other 
section. Illinois was conspicuous by her ab- 
sence, though she, too, needs the help sucha 
convention could give. The states represented 
were N J, Md, Pa, O, Ind, Mich, Neb, Minn, 
and N C. 

The keynote of the conference lies in the 
emphasis given to proper methods of prepar- 
ing for the institute and having it so well and 
favorably known as to attract a large crowd. 
But then comes the vital point of making the 
sessions so interesting that young and oid of 
both sexes will be so pleased that they will 
walk miles, if need be, to attend the next in- 
stitute. Topics of direct interest to the farmers 
of the locality should be selected, the women 
must be attracted by special features pertair- 
ing to their work, and sufficient variety and 
amusement provided to keep every one in the 
audience wide awake. To this end, a clever 
presiding officer, short papers, much discus- 
sion, music, etc, are necessary. 


state. So 
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Apart from all these essentials, what appealed 
to us most forcibly was the attention so wisely 
given to object teaching and to imparting to 


the audience an inspiration that will send 
each one away filled with enthusiasm. An 
abstract lecture, however able, even if fol- 


lewed by a good discussion, 1s never so satis- 
tactory as a lecture illustrated by the thing it- 
self. The expert who puts a horse on the plat- 
form and shows his good and bad points, how 
these may be remedied by proper breeding, 
ete, never lacks for an interested audience. 
Why? Because he is teaching from the object 
itself—not a second-hand symbol. This is the 
fundamental principle of the new education— 
to make instruction real by being based on 
practical things that we have to deal with in 
everyday life. 

Still more important is it to permeate our 
institutes with the gospel of hope, with the 
spiritof sociability, with the sense that there 
is more to life than the gross materialism of 
hogs and corn or dollar wheat or 16 to 1. 
This should be so done that the audience is 
unconscious of the method but only realizes 
that this spirit pervades the hall and an- 
imates every breast. 

Where such a result is secured,the technical 
instruction and helpful hints for work indoors 
and out that should be prominent in an in- 
stitute, are reinforced, not neglected. This 
quickening of the heart,this inspiration of the 
spirit, enlivens the intellect also to grasp the 
educational lessons of the papers and discus- 
sions. But it also fillseach being present with 
that indefinable influence which is a source of 
self satisfaction and of inspiration to others. 
It is this spirit that we need to arouse in our- 
selves, especially in view of the monetony of 
farm life and the drudgery that it involves in- 
doors as well as out. 

The social awakening, the intellectual stir- 
ring up, the quickening of heart, in short, the 
ethical influence of the farmers’ institute, 
is worth even more than its instruction. We 
rejoice that our institute managers realize 
the wonderful power of the enthusiastic in- 
spiration that should go out from these great 
popular gatherings of the people. 


Composts and [lanures. 





DOLLARS FOR BEST ARTICLES ON THIS 
SUBJECT. 

One great need on nearly every farm, gar- 
den or homestead is better utilization of the 
methods at home for making composts and 
manures. It is important to thus utilize ev- 
ery possible source of fertility before going to 
the expense of boughten fertilizers. The lat- 
ter have their place, and when properiy em- 
ployed are almost always profitable, but this 
is no reason why there should be such a waste 
in utilizing home sources of fertility. 

On very tew farms is as inuch manure made 
as there might be. On still fewer are the 
wastes of the house, barn or fields properly 
used for compost. There is a great leak here, 
due wore to a lack of knowledge of how to 
compost than to ignorance. Yet there are 
hundreds of farmers, market gardeners and 
others, including those who keep only a few 
hens and a single cow and have only a family 
garden, who utilize every possible home 
source of fertility. If these people would 
give their experience in the making of com- 
posts and manures, it could not fail to benefit 
farmers and gardeners everywhere. 

To draw out statements of such experience, 
AmericanAgriculturist offers prizes amounting 
to $30, divided into prizes of $15, $10, and $5. 
The first prize will be given to the essay or 
paper which in about 1000 words best covers 
this subiect. In such a paper, the results of 
practical and successful experience will count 
much more than any theory, however fine 
spun the latter may be. ‘lhe recital of such 
experience, that brings out the most points of 
real value to the average person on the farm 
or village homestead, will win the prize, even 
if it is not written in a Spencerian hand or 
phrased according to the latest dictates of 
grammar’s fashion. Sketches or pictures may 
be added. 

What we want to get at is a statement of 
how compost and manures can best be made 
on the farm and used there, with the 
least possible expense of money or labor 
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and the largest profit from such use. The 
contest is open to all and we hupe that many 
who may not feel like writing a long article 
will favor us with brief jottings from their 
experience on this important matter. 


a 
We are preparing our list of agricultural 
conventions, which includes all farmers’ jp. 


stitutes, horticultural, dairy, floral and irrigg- 
tion meetings as well as all kinds of stock and 
agricultural shows, and respectfully request 
that secretaries and all readers send us 
and places of meeting as soon as 
determined upon. We waut to 
meetings as much notice as possible. The 
convention season promises to be ¢ 
and profitable one, so please assist in com- 
pleting our list of dates. 
es ee 

One ot the best investments any person can 
make is insurance on his life. It is surpris- 
ing how much can be accomplished in this 
way by a comparatively small sum that other- 
wise might go for naught. We firmly believe 
in life insurance, which has been curried to 
a high degree of perfection in this country. 
Various forms of policies are now offered that 
bring insurance within the reach of all and 
make the payments convenient forthe vary- 
ing circumstances of life. Ishonld no more 
think of letting my life insurance run out 
than I would of failing to renew the fire in- 
surance on my house. 
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Much of the upper Mississippi 
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enter the winter with a deficiency of mois- 
ture, as there was no general relief from 


drouth up to the first of November. The 
effect on the water supply for stock feeders is 
problematical, to say nothing of the condition 
of tillage next spring. One thing is sure; 
Farmers who bought young cattle earlier are 
now obliged to put these on full feed some 
weeks before they planned. This may result in 
undue haste in marketing beef. At such 
times of sharp competition in the markets, it 
is the well finished steer, showing 
of careful feeding, which sells at a profit 


I - 


the effects 


Rural free mail delivery has stood the test 
of actual experimenteven better than its must 
enthusiastic supporters had claimed. <Accord- 
ing to the report of Perry S. Heath, 
sistant postinaster general, rural delivery has 
been tried in 29 states and over 44 different 
routes. The report points out that the satis- 
factory resuits suggest the feasibility of mak- 
ing ita permanent feature of the postal ad- 
ministration, not at once or in all districts, 
but in some gradual and graduated fo1 
Public policy requires some advancenient and 
sooner or Jater the United States will have to 
follow the Jead of the more densely populated 
countries and establish a delivery service all 
over the settled portions of its territory. Such 
an admission by the postal department ill 
give uew life to the movement and its friends 
will goto work with renewed activity aud 
not cease their efforts until free delivery is se- 
cured for every welisettied country distri 

RAE SE 

The National grange convenes in 3]st in- 
nual session at Harrisburg, next Wedn 
and the Pennsylvania state grange meets in 
special session at the same place and tilis to 
extend a royal welcome. The sessioneis }. :e- 
ly to prove the most important ever held in 
the history of the order. More states will be 
represented than ever before and the 


first «as- 


attend- 


ance of Pennsylvania Patronsis to be un- 
usually large. During the past year 215 


granges have been organized and old granges 
have taken on renewed strength and increased 
membership. The biennial election of officers 
occurs this year and it is greatly to be desired 
that only capable and experienced Patrons 
chosen as standard bearers. With the great 
progress made during the past ten years the 
grange can afford to take no backward step. 
As its jurisdiction is national, the important 
matters to be considered need careful weigli- 
ing and should not be judged in the light of 
narrow political partisanship. 


With a united, 
aggressive front, the grange has accomplished 
more for the agricultural interests of the 
country than all other farmer organizations 
combined. May the state masters guard theit 
trust with fidelity and may the good work 
go on. 














Unfavorable Outlook for Winter Wheat. 





[From First Page. ] 

in every county but one. In Mich it is satis- 
factory in 16, late in 10 and bad in 20. In Ind 
two counties report good condition, while the 
yest of the state invariably calls the crop bad, 
late or not yet up. Nota single county in Ill 
condition § satisfactory, the returns 
varying between late and bad, with the great 
wajority claiming the worst prospect ever 
known. Ina majority of the counties of Wis 
there is nothing to complain of. Ten coun- 
ties in Mo report a fairshowing, mainly west- 
ern and southwestern, while 80 counties call 
the outlook bad and the remainder say late. 
Kansas presents a much more cheerful show- 
ing. Overa majority of the counties, and 
they in the best wheat district, there has been 
rainfali enough to give the crop at least a 
moderate start, but even here, the most favor- 
ed state of all, the situation is distinctly less 
promising than usual, though further rains 
at the end of the month will bring encourage- 
ment. 

Never in the history of winter wheat grow- 
ing has the prospect at this date been so poor, 
and the possibility of growth sufticient to car- 
ry the plant through even an ordinary winter 
is not encouraging. Without good rains and 
amonth of growing weather this country 
faces if not a certainty, at least a strong preb- 
ability,of the greatest winter wheat failure in 
its history. 


reports 





The Corn Crop of the Year. 





Final returns to American Agriculturist, 
covering estimated rate of yield, made aiter 
husking is well under way, show some changes 
from what the condition reports during the 
season indicated. In some districts where 
the best results were expected disappoint- 
ment follows the actual handling of the crop, 
while over the broader area where serious 
shortage was already acknowledged, it ap- 
pears that the crop has turned out a little 
better than expected. The net result of the 
changes appears to indicate a rate of yield 
averaging about one bushel per acre for the 
entire breadth above what was indicated by 
the October report of condition. The av- 
erage for the whole, consolidated from coun- 
ty returns, is 22.0 bu, making on the 82,780,000 
acres Which has apparenlty been harvested, a 
total crop of 1,823,000,000 bu. 

In a considerable district of Kansas, and to 
a smaller extent in Nebraska,there were many 
acres which were not productive enough to 
pay for gathering, and this fact, coupled with 
the further fact that ears are short with more 
nubbins than usual, warrants the belief that 
the figures above indicated fully represent 
the total volume of the crop, including un- 
merchantable as well as commercial corn, 
The drouth during September while the crop 
was ripening, and which has practically con- 
tinued up to date, dried the crop out much 
faster than usual, so that this year’s corn can 
be moved earlier than usnal, and the shrink- 
ave after cribbing will be smaller than in nor- 
mal years. 

For the purpose of comparison the follow- 
ing statement is presented showing the ayv- 
erage production for a recent series of years: 

Average, 1880-89, 1,703,000,000 bushels 

Average, 1890-96, 1,840,000,000 bushels 

The year 1897, 1,823,000,000 bushels 

It appears that the crop this year is slight- 
ly under the average for the past seven years, 
a period which includes two years of partial 
crop failure, and three years of abnormally 
large yield. The present crop just about 
equals what is considered as our own normal 
domestic consumption, and if the scarcity of 
wheat this year throughout the world shall lead 
to a more liberal use of this great cereal for 
purposes of human food, as now seems likely, 
this increased demand, as well as the present 
heavy export movement,must be met by drafts 
upon the accumulated stocks now held over 
from the recent years of heavy production. 

Another unnsual draft upon the crop,which 
in the end will be found to have cut a consid- 
erable tigure, is the extra feeding on the farm, 
entailed by the drouth prevailing for nearly 
three months. For eight weeks or more, pas- 
tures throughout the central west have not 
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afforded sustenance for farm stock, and it 
has been supplemented’ by liberal farm 
feeding of this year’s corn crop. 
TOTAL CORN ACREAGE AND CROP BY STATES. 
The estimated acreage, product and rate of 
yield by states is as tollows: 





——_—-Bushels 

Acres Per acre Product 

me E 515,000 32.0 15,480. 000 
‘a. 1,341,000 29.0 38,889,000 
Tex, 3,612,000 19.0 68,628,000 
Ark, 2,209,000 17.4 38,437,000 
Tenn, 3,310,000 18.4 60,904,000 
W Va, 683.000 21.0 14, 343,000 
Ky, 8,133,000 20.0 62,660,000 
O, 4,100,000 33.6 104, 160,000 
Mich, 1,210,000 30.0 36,300,000 
Ind, 4, 250,000 27.0 114,750,000 
Tli, 8,100,000 29.0 234,900,000 
Wis, 1,339,000 30.0 49, 170.000 
Minn, 1,052,000 30.1 31,665,000 
Ta, 8.100.000 27.5 222,750,000 
Mo, 6.753.000 21.5 145, 190,000 
Kan, 8,002,000 20.0 160,040,000 
Neb, 7,100,000 26.8 190,521,000 
ND, 15,000 26.2 393,000 
8S D, 1,005,000 25.2 25,326,000 
Cal, 74.000 27.0 1,998,000 
Ore, 18,000 27.5 495,000 
Wash, 12,000 23.0 276,000 
Other, 17,839,000 12.0 214,068,000 
Total, 82,780,000 22.0 1,823, 343,000 





Peppers Are a Profitable Crop among Alba- 
ny Co (N Y) market gardeners. This season 
the yield has been very much shortened and 
prices have been at $1 te 1.25 per bbj. Ital- 
ians are the principal consumers and they will 
have them be the price small or great. One 
gardener has grown and shipped over 200 bbls 
to one Italian in central New York at con- 
tract price of $1 per bbl. These were grown 
on #? acre of land. The varieties usually 
grown are Sweet Mountain and Ruby King. 
The firss is by far the most profitable, as it is 
earlier and more productive. The latter is 


later and while the peppers are much larger, 
hoth in plant and fruit, the yield is very 


uncertain. However, I have found the 
season that by setting Ruby 
Mountain in alternate rows, the Kings do 
much better, probably because the blossoms 
which are deficient in pollen receive a supply 
from the other variety.—[E. V. A. 


past 
King and Sweet 


Potatoes Two Weeks Late in this part of 
northern Maine. A good many missing hills, 
in many instances more than half. Long-cut 
seed the cause of much of this; also rust or 
blight, which killed off foliage quite early for 
this season. Many fields are half rotten, some 
nearly all spoiled. Small, sound tubers are 











illustrated Cata- 
logue—F REE, 


8 POWER MILLS 


are acknowledged to be the most powerful and 
durable; they are self-oiling, direct or back- 
geared, and have the most perfect governor 
made. We make Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, 
Corn Huskers, Corn Shellers, Feed Grinders, 
Wood Saws, Sweep Powers, Tread Powers, Hay 
Loaders—full line of anything the farmer nédeds, 


APPLETON MFC. CO. 


4 Fargo Street, BATAVIA, ILL. 















15 styles & sizes, reg. price this one 83, 
price $1. Shells bu. in 4 min. 
verine 1-hole hand or poset. shells 18% 
bu. per hr. Price 84.75. Self-feed Shellery 
/ shells 500 bu. daily. FEED cut 
I 4 Gee store ren ati prove- 
Sh te, have 4cutting edges. reat im 
= <2 la} £ Can attach our ‘new Shredder 
ic and swivel carrier to cutters. Price 82.50 and up. 
Largest — ton in five minutes. - Core ee ) 
Guarante i Al . CLINTON ST 
best made Marvin Smith C0. Gnicaco. 111. 
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being saved for next year’s seeding.—[George 
W. P. Jerrard, Aroostook Co, Me. 





Steady Growth of Export Cattle Trade—Dur- 
ing Sept the U K boughtin this country 32,000 
head of beef cattle, and in nine months 323,516 
compared with 308,328 same period in ’96, and 
vnly 200,780 in ’95. Total U K ovverchases in 
all countries for nine months 479,000, showing 
that the U S secures abont three-fourths of the 
trade. 





Tioga County’s Apple Crop will cut no figure 
in the market for 1897. Yield only 10 % of a 
full one, quality fair, 1000 bbls available for 
shipreent against 10,000 last year.—[P. Her- 
rick, Tioga Co, N Y. 

Apples Large and Fine in this neighborhood, 
crop perbaps 50% of a full one. No Baldwins 
here this year.—[William Pickhardt, Westches- 
ter Co, N Y. 
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The Pennsylvania State Grange. 





The Pennsylvania state grange surpasses 
those of all other states in steady growth, in- 
terest, thoroughness of organization and ac- 
tual accomplishments in the securing of just 
and equitable laws in the interest of the farm- 
We are alse inclined to believe that its 


er. 
otticers are the best looking set of any state 
grange and for that reason American Agri- 


culturist takes pleasure in grouping their pic- 


tures on its front cover page. These 12 Pa- 
trons are farmers, in whom farmers have 
just reason to repose great confidence. 

The great aim and chief object of the offi- 
cers of the grange, subordinate, Pomona and 
state, of Pennsylvania has been to build up 
an organization that is really valuable to the 


of trade, 
exchanges 


farmers, as wuch so as the board 
chambers of commerce or corn 

are to the speculator. This high standard of 
usefulness of the grange in Pennsylvania has 
been attained by keeping the offcial control 
of the order in the hands of practical farmers 
who know by experience the kind of an or- 
ganization needed. The 25th annual ses- 
sion will be a special meeting called to wel- 
come the national grange which meets at the 


eapital, Harrisburg, next week, Nov 10. 
The regular December session will not be 
held this year. A _ full report of the 
state and national grange sessions will be 


prepaid by our grange editor and printed 
from week to week. 

The growth of the grange in Pennsylvania 
has been constant for 15 years. The records of 
the oftice of the treasurer of the national 
grange are not accessible for the years pre- 
vious to 1875, but we find that from the dues 
paid by the state grange the actual paying 
membership has been as shown in the table 
below. At least 25 % should be added for 
each year on account of delinquent members. 
Of the 1170 charters issued, 615 are now ac- 
tive. 


MEMBERSHIP OF PENNSYLVANIA STATE GRANGE. 





1896, 22.500 1888, 16,200 1881, 9,700 
1895, 23,060 1887, 13,600 1880, 11,400 
25,900 1886, 11,300 1879, 16,000 
25,600 1885, 9,900 1878, 5,100 
25, 300 1884, -- 1877, 25,70¢ 
22.000 1883, 9,300 1876, done 
19.700 1882, 9,200 1875, 29,000 

17,600 
The work of the legislative committee of the 
state grange hax been of inestimable value 
to the farmers of the state. The committee 


has each year represented the bruadest diver- 
sity of political opinion, but has worked as a 
unit for the legislation deinanded by the state 
grange. One result of their labor has been 
that within 7 years $9,000,000 las been saved 
apnually to renters and real estate owners by 
a reduction of local taxation, making a sav- 


ing of over $60,900,000 for seven years. When 
the state grange began the fight in 1884, cor- 


porate property was valued by state statisti- 
cians at $1,400,000,000 and paid a tax 
of $3,084,000, while real estate aggregated 
$1,600,000,000 and paida tax of $30,000,000. 


The direct result has been, county, city, 
township and borough taxes have been re- 
duced at least $60,000,000 by a larger collec- 


tion of taxes from moneyed capital and cor- 
porations of the state. So closely was this 
matter contested by the legislative committee 
of the state grange thatin 1891, the grange 
was appealed to by those interests to join 
them in a mutual conference in which were 
to be represented five of the leading industries 
of the state for an arbitration of differences 
upon termsthat would be honorable and 
equitable to all the interests concerned. And 
three years of deliberation were required be- 
fore an agreement conld be reached. 

In his annnal address to the state grange 
last year, Master Rhone urged the grange to 
press the tax confereuce revenue b:il which 
provides for a property vaination of all cor- 
porations on the same principle that real es- 
tate is valued; also to turn over to counties 
the entire tax on moneys and credits, mercan- 
tile licenses, fees of county officers, etc, 
amounting to $1,500,000; return to townships 
the entire tax on horses and cattle, vehicles 
for Mire and licenses for taverns, eating 
houses, theaters, circuses, etc, amounting to 
$500,000 more, thus turning over to local gov- 
ernments probably $2,000,000, thereby lower- 
ing the tax a like amount on real estate own- 
ers and renters. 

Besides securing laws for the better equali- 
zation of taxes, the grange has insisted that 
free text-books be supplied to all the public 
schools and with the result that such a law is 
now on the statute books. To overhaul the 
school appropriation has been another aim 
of the state grange. Under the present law 


the appropriation is distributed to the several 





PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


townships, boroughs and cities according to 
the number of taxables, which gives to the 


more populous boroughs and cities that are 
well able to support their schools a larger 
appropriation than received by the schools of 
the more sparsely settled districts, where the 
appropriation is much more needed tw main- 
tain good schools. 

After much opposition for several years the 
grange influence secured the enactment of a 
rigid oleomargarine law and has demanded 
its enforcement. The next job tackled was the 
overturning of the state board of agriculture. 
The board was turned upside down and the 
oftice of state secretary of agriculture establish- 
ed with such official a member ef the govern- 
or’s cabinet. Heads of departments are pro- 
vided for and agriculture now receives far 
better returns for the money expended than 
ever before. The state department of agricul- 
ture has thoroughly enforced the oleo and 
pure food laws and the traftic im fraudulent 
products in many localities has been sup- 
pressed. 

In co-operative financial enterprises the 
Pennsylvania state grange has undoubt- 
edly secured larger concessions than any 
other state grange. To such an extent 
has co-operative buying been carried on, 
a Quarterly Trade Bulletin is issued regu- 
larly, giving retail prices in figures and 
the grange discount or wholesale prices by 
cipher and key. Under such a liberal system 
the humblest Patron can buy his farm imple- 
ments and supplies in single implement or 
broken packages, to suit purchaser, at whole- 
sale prices without the intervention of agents, 
his order being honored upon presentation 
of trade card by reason of being a member oi 
the grange aud thereby saving from 20 to 25 % 
upon purchases. Concessions thus made 
save to Patrons between $50,000 and $100,000 
annually. Commission houses have also been 
established for the sale of produce and grain, 
whereby the produets of the farm are handled 
upon the same terms as those of the general 
dealer. 

In the matter of mutual fire insurance Penn- 
sylvania Patrons are well to the front, having 
15 or more strictly Patrons’ Mutual Fire Ins 
Cos, one of which carries insurance of $2,000,- 
000. Patrons support and control many of the 
wutual companies in th’ state. The Patrons’ 
relief ass’n of northwestern Pennsylvania 
was organized in 1875 and has been in con- 
tinuous operation since, now having about 
1000 members. The members pay $1 assess- 
meut on the death of each meinber. 

Aside from the business features of the 
grange, a wonderful work is being done for 
the social and educational uplift of Patrons. 
Grange gatherings and encampments are 
well known all over the state. The inter- 
est manifested in the discussions and en- 
tertaining is unusually earnest, especial- 
ly on economic questions in which farm- 
ers are so vitally interested. Lecturers are 
kept constantly in the field, especially the 
state lecturer. Last vear Lecturer Hill visit- 
ed 35 counties, going 9000 miles by rail, 1000 
by vehicle and 100 on foot. The addresses 
given have done an immense amount of good 
and cheered the hearts of farmers in no sinall 
degree. For the larger annual gatherings 
such as the Interstate grange exposition 
and the Center Co fair, the best speakers in 
the country are obtained. nut few have any 
conception of the size of the meetings. As 
many as 50,000 have attended ; entire families 
attend and camp and so great has been the de- 
mand fortents that the governor on more 
than one occasion has furnished the tents of 
the National guard to give shelter. As far 
back as in 1885, the exhibits of farm imple- 
ments, closely packed, covered 20 acres, were 
valued at $1,000,000 and sales were made at 
the fair to the extent of $300,000. Since then 
the fair has inereased in magnitude and ex- 
hibits in proportion. Besides the larger fairs 
and festivals, nearly every Pomona or county 
grange holds an annual picnic and fair which 
has become the recognized annual festival of 
the year. 

The social good derived from the use of the 
grange manual, the contact man with man in 
the grange hall, the zealous support of the 
lecturer's program and the entertainment of 


visiting Patrons have done more than any 
other cause, the church excepted, in provid- 
ing for the social recreation of farmers. He 


receives in proportion to what he invests, in 
the support of the lecturer’s program. With 
the magnificent organization now attained 
and with the advent of better times over the 
Keystone state, much greater things may yet 
be accumplished by the Patrons of this grand 
old state. 


Officers Pennsylvania State Grange. 


The frontispiece in this issue of American 
Agriculrurist affords a splendid portrayal of 
the officers of the Pennsylvania state grange. 















To those unfamiliar with the faces the fol- 
lowing key will make it easy to individual}. 
ize them; 1. Hon Leonard Rhone, masier, 
2. Miss Marie Hill, Flora. 3. W. T. Ever. 
son, chaplain. 4. Wallace Chase, gate keep. 


er. 5. Mrs 8S. J. Logan, Pomona. 6. J. ‘, 
Ailman, secretary. 7. 8S. S. Blyholder, 
tinance committee. 8 J. J. Thomas, execu. 
tive committee. 9. S. E. Nivin, treasurer. 
10. E. J. Tuttle, ass’t steward. ll. Mrs 
Helen S. Johnson, Ceres. 12. W. T. Hill, 
lecturer. 
ae 


The Best Family Cow.—Mrs A. A. F A 
good Jersey or Guernsey will probably give 
you most satisfaction. There are individnal 
cows of other breeds which are just as good, 
but as a rule the Jersey makes the best fam- 
ily cow. 


Prospects for a Good Orange 
ifornia increase as the season 
the outlook was never so good as at the pres- 
ent time. The usual summer drop was not 
heavy, hardly enough to thin out the surplus 
fruit, and the trees are now loaded with large 
well-formed fruit that gives promise of early 
ripening. Careful estimates put the probable 
output at 30 to 40 % over that of last season or 
upward of 12,000 carloads from southern Cal- 
ifornia. In the central and northern counties 
fruit is already coloring and will be in the 
market by Thanksgiving, while the southern 
fruit wil] find its way to the east in time for 
the Christmas holidays. 


Scrofula © 


Is Caused by Foul Biood—It is Cured 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





Crop in Cal- 
| 


advances and 








Scrofula, manifested by running sores, swol- 
len glands, hip disease, is due to foul blood. 
Boils, pimples, humors and all eruptions orig- 
inate from the same source. The great cures 
of scrofula by Hood’s Sarsaparilla: prove its 
unequalled blood purifying power. It prompt- 
ly eradicates from the system all scrofulous 
taints, leaving the blood pure, rich and nour- 
ishing and the skin clear and healthy. 


Hood’s *53%; 


e 
parilla 
Is the best—in factthe One Trne 


Blood Purifier. 
Sold by druggists. $1; six for $5. 


’ H cure Liver Ills; easy to take, 
Hood S Pills easy to operate. 25c. 








It will keep your chickens strong and healthy. It 
will make young pullets lay early. Worth its weight 
in gold for moulting hens, and prevents all diseases. 


Large Cans Most Economical to Buy. 
Sold by Druggists, Grocers and Feed Dealers. 
It is a powerful Food Digestive. 


Therefore, no matter what kind of food you use, mix 
with it daily Sheridan’s Powder. Otherwise, your profit 
i i st when the price for eggs 
ct assimilation of the food 
health and form eggs. It is 
absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In quantity costs 
Jess thana tenth of acentaday. No other kind is like it. 


If you can’t getit send to us, Ask First 


Single pack, 25 cts. Five $1. Large two-fb. can $1.20. Six 
cans, $5. Exp. paid. Sample “ Best PoULTRY PAPER’ free 
1.8. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 


ELECTRICAL 









Bicycle, and Photo. Novelties, 
low prices, 100 page cat. FREE 
M. B, 8. CO., $2 Cortlandt St., N.% 






































Dates of Important [leetings. 

New York state dairymen’s ass’n, 

Cortland, Dec 8-9 
POULTRY SHOWS. 


Adirondack, Johnstown, N Y, Nov 24-27 


Seneca, Seneca, N Y, Nov 29-Dec 2 
Miumi, Miamisburg, O, Dec 1-6 
Northern Ohio, Cleveland, O, Dec 6-12 
Titusville, Titusville, Pa, Dee 14-17 


Dec 14-17 
Dee 15-18 


Oneonta, Oneonta, N Y, 

West Chester, West Chester Co, Pa, 

Associated fanciers’ ass‘n, San- 
dusky, GO, 

Ashland, Ashland, O, 

Wilkesbarre, Wilkesbarre, Pa, 

Springfield, Springfield, O, 

N W Pa, Erie, Pa, 


Manstield, Mansfield, O, 


Dec 21-24 
Dec 22-25 
Dec 27-Jan 1 
Dec 28-Jan 1 
Dec 28-Jan 1 
Dec 29-Jan 1 





NEW YORK. 

Fairport, Monroe Co, Nov 2—Late 
winter grain has not sprouted, and a great 
dearth of cistern and well water is reported. 
Late cabbages are heading very poorly. Po- 
tatoes are being drawn to market freely at 
a0e yer bu. Onions are mostly out of growers’ 
hands, either already delivered or contracted 
for at 50e per bu. There was a very large 
acreage set to cabbage, but dry weather has 
shortened the crop. However, the supply 
seems to be equal tothe demand. The Green 
cold storage company will begin buying this 
week. They buy head and stump entire. Last 
year they stored between 20 and 30 carloads, 
selling them out in winter and spring in fine 
condition. No ice is used, but vegetables are 
kept nntil late spring by a process known 
only to the company. Apples are a very short 
crop. Fine fruit is worth from 50 to 80c per 
bu. The A. C. Cobb canning works are using 
up large quantities, buying in adjoining coun- 
also in Michigan. One morning recently 
there were 10 cars of apples standing on the 
track for them. They pay at home Ic per lb 
for the entire fruit in an orchard. 


sown 


ties, 


Mohawk, Herkimer Co, Nov 2—Husking 
the order of the day. Early planted corn isa 
good crop, but late did not ripen before frost 
Oats and buckwheat are fair crops. Buck- 
wheat flour is selling at $2.25 per cwt. Pota- 
toes were a fair crop, but about one-third 
rotted in the ground and they do not keep 
well in the cellar. John Schroeppel has had a 


well drilled to the depth of about 110 ft. 
Water is very scarce and many others ought 
to drill their wells deeper. Eggs are scarce 


and high,but butter and cheese don’t advance 
much. Pigs are scarce and so are cattle of all 
kinds. Cows are very scarce and high. Some 
are going into sugar beet growing. 


South Salem, Westchester Co, Nov 2— 
Wells and streams are very low, and some are 
dry. Potatoes are neatly alldug, and are of 
good quality, but are only about half a_ crop. 
They bring from Tic to $1 per bu. Rye and 
wheat are sown and farmers are well along 
with farm work. James Wilson was the first 
to finish busking. Many have just begun. 
Windfall apples are about all marketed and 
have sold as high as 1.40 per bbl, less freight. 
Western corn is selling here at 50c per bu. 
Butter isin demand at 25c per Ib. E. R. 
Baily haa a fair crop of cauliflowers that sell 
for 20e per head, and of cabbage and beans. 
Lima beans generally were a failure. Work 
still being done on roads. D. S. Wood has 
soid hay in Danbury and Ridgefield. He also 
had a fine crop of potatoes. Quite a number 
of the best citizens have organized a library 
association and started a circulating library. 
Hon James M. Crafts was a very liberal 
contributor in money and books. Rev Mr 
Van Norden, Mr Dutton, Mrs Storer, Richard 
H. Lawrence and many others contributed, so 
that altogether there are about 500 books. Jo- 
seph A. Webster is librarian. 


Nov 1—Farmers 
for harvesting 


West Caton, Steuben Co, 
have had a very fine autumn 
crops. The apple and potato crops are very 
small. Notin half a dozen or more’ years 
have potatoes rotted so badly as in the present 
season. Some farmers fhave scarcely enough 
fortheir own use. Probably a_ little larger 
alea has been sown to wheat than in the last 
two or three years. There is no reason why 
more than one farmerin ten in this vicinity 
should depend on buying his flour. Buta 
smali portion of the corn crop has been 
husked yet, enough, however, to show that it 
is a fair crop. Hay is selling for less than 
growers think they should receive. Cows are 
ail the way from $25 to 40. Little plowing for 
spring crops bas as yet been done. 
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Cured by the Use of the Greatest of Remedies, 
Dr Greene’s Nervura. 










‘ Washington’s Superintendent of Police, Major W. C. 
Moore, Cured by the Wonderful Dr Greene’s Nervura 
—Was President Johnson’s Private Secretary, and 
Formerly Secretary to E. 


coln’s Secretary of War. 





MAJOR W. G. MOORE, SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura Blood and nerve 
remedy keeps right on curing the most noted 
and famous among our people as well as those 
in the ordinary walks of life. 

We read continually about the cures of well- 
known prominent people by this wonderful 
health-giver, Dr. Greene’s Nervura; but where 


one such eminent clergyman, statesman or| 


public official is cured, there are thousands 


upon thousands of cures constantly being|and relief in the use of Dr. Greene’s Nervura 


effected among the common people every- 
where. The common people make up the 
great mass of our citizens, and it is they, the 
business man, clerk, salesman, mechanic, 
laborer, and the women of our land, the toil- 
ing housewife, saleswoman, shop and factory 
igirl, who receive the most cures and best know 
|and appreciate the great blessing of health and 
strength which Dr. Greene’s Nervura always 
jbrings to the weak, nervous, run-down, sick 
and debilitated. 

The recent cure by Dr. Greene’s Nervura 


blood and nerve remedy of Major W. G.| 


Moore, Superintendant of Police of Washing- 
ton and District of Columbia, is of the utmost 
importance inasmuch as Maj. Moore, is one of 
the best known men in this country, he having 
been confidential secretary to a President of 
the United States—President Johnson, and 
also secretary to E. M. Stanton, President 
Lincoln’s Secretary of War. The cure of so 
well-known and famous a man is @ guarantee 
to the people that Dr. Greene’s Nervura cures, 

























































M. Stanton, President Lin- 


and his written recommendation to the people 

who are sick, suffering or out of health in any 

way to use Dr. Greene’s Nervura if they wish 

|to be sure of a cure, will cause everyone who 

reads his words to immediately try this grand- 

est of remedies. 

Headquarters of the Metropolitan Police, 
Washington, District of Columbia. 

“IT beg to say that I have found comfort 


|blood and nerve remedy, and recommend it 
as good for the circulation and digestion. 
Major W. G. MOORE, 
Superintendent Met. Police, D. C. 
If you are sick, suffering, out of order, run- 
down or do not feel just right, get Dr. Greene# 
| Nervura blood and nerve remedy immediately. 
It will give you new, strong, vigorous nerves, 
pure blood and sound and perfect health. It 
will make you look and feel ten years younger, 
and give you a youthful zest and enjoyment 
of life. Don’t wait— take it now and get well. 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura has more recom- 
mendations and medical authority behind it 
than any other medicine in the world. Physi- 
|cians endorse and prescribe it; hospitals and 
dispensaries use it, and it is the prescription 
jand discovery of the well-known Dr. Greene of 
|35 West 14th St., New York City, who is the 
‘most successful physician in curing disease. 
Dr. Greene can be consulted free by all— 
there being no charge for consultation, exam- 
ination or advice either personally or by letter. 
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New York Farmers’ Institutes. 


The growing popularity of farmers’ insti- 
tutes throughout the state is shown by the in- 
creased number of applications received by 
Director F. E. Dawley this year. From one 
county alone, there were 31 applications and 
of these but tive could be selected. In laying 
out the meetings for this winter an effort 
has been made to so place them that all sec- 
tions of the state will be reached more com- 
pletely than during any previous season. The 
best speakers in this and adjoining states 
have veen secured and experts will explain 
the vinegar test, various milk tests anid test 
of soil for acidity. Dr Wiley, chief of the di- 
vision of chemistry at Washington, will give a 
number of taiks on the beet industry. Dr 
Hines, a government expert who has investi- 
gated the sugar factories of the west,and sev- 
eral of the experts from the factory at Rome 
willspeak at many of the meetings. The 
dates for November and December are as fol- 
lows: 

Allegany, Short Track, N 16 
Berkshire, Tioga, Dec 13 
Broome, Corbettsville, D 16 

Union, Dee 21-2: 
Cayuga, Moravia, Dec A 

Seipioville, Dee l4 

Meridian, Dee 22 
Chenango, Smyrna, Dec 4 

South Otselic, 

Greene, 

Afton, 

Oxford, 

Clinton, Peru, 

Chazy, 

Ellenburg Depot, Dee ll 

Cortland, Cincinnatus, D7 
Delaware, 

Griffin’s Corners, Dec 9 

Dec 10-11 


Hobart, 
Franklin, 

Dec 13-14 

Dec 6 

Dec 7-8 


North Bangor, 
Greene, Durham, 
Hensonville, 
Jefferson, 

La Fargeville, Dec 29-30 
Madison, Canastota, N 26-27 
Nelson, Dec 1 


Madison, West Eaton, D2 
Madison. Dec 28-29 
Monroe, Pittsford, Dec 17-18 
Oneida, Clinton, Dec 29 
Vernon, Dec 30-31 
Onondaga, 

Baldwinsville, Dec 23-24 
Ontario, Fishers, Dee 17 
Otsego, Laurens, N#D1 

Dec2 


Saratoga, 

Rexford Flats, 

Greenfield Center, Dec 34 
Schoharie, Breakaveen, Di 

Jefferson, Dec 2-3 

Gilboa, Dee 4 
Schenectady, Scotia, Decl 
Seneca, Waterloo, Dec 1516 
St Lawrence, 

Nicholville, Dec 15 

Winthrop, Dec 16 

Madrid. Dec 17-18 

Hammond, Dec 27-28 
Tompkins, Dryden, Dee 10 10-11 

ll 


Groton, 
Washington, Putnam. Dee 6 


Wayne, Clyde, Dec 20-21 


Bedford, Westchester Co, Nov 1—The 
long drouth was broken by heavy rain Oct 25. 
It was much needed by rye and wheat. Con- 
siderable rye yet to be sown. There is consid- 
erable of an increase in acreage of wheat. 
Corn husking is now in full blast. Some 
tields are very heavy, but the crop as a whole 
is not up to the average. There are few silos 
in this section. Good cattle of all kinds, es- 
pecially fresh cows and springers,sell for high 
prices. No chestnuts. Hickory nuts abun- 
dant, but much below average size. 


Catherine, Schuyler Co, Nov 2—Work is 
well advanced. It has been too dry for plow- 
ing. Many farmers are selling potatoes for 50 
to 75c per bu. Butter is scarce and high in 
this vicinity, as many send milk to the city. 


Chestnut Ridge, Dutchess Co, Nov 3—Farm- 
ers are wellalong with corn husking. The 
crop is below the average. That planted in 
drills did the best. Apnles are fair in quanti- 
ty but inferior in size and quality. Most of 
the farmers sent their apples to Berry & 
Howard last season and Mackintosh & Co this 
year, both Boston firms. Few farmers raised 
potatoes enough for theirown use. New milch 
cows are selling well. Several farmers are 
stocking up again with sheep. The George W. 
Cronk farm of 235 acres, situated near Ver- 
bark, was bid in by the mortgagee for $5000, 
2000 less than the mortgage. Cider apples in 
good demand and selling for 25e per cwt. 


Dansville, Steuben Co, Nov 1--Wheat and 

tye will go into the winter with a very small 
growth. A larze acreage of wheat sown, but 
it looks bad. There are a few good fields 
of potatoes, but the most are very light. Lit- 
tle rot reported. Oats are of better quality 
than last year with abont the same yield. 
Buckwheat was an uneven crop. There are no 
apples. 
“ Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Nov 2—Potato 
business is ata standstill. Farmers are hold- 
ing the few they have for higher prices. Cab- 
bages, onions and apples are _ nearly all 
shipped. Much rye straw is being pressed. 
The hay crop was large, but quality is too poor 
to satisfy commercial trade. Farm work in 
general well along. Stock goes into winter 
quarters in unusually fine condition. 

Kiantone, Chautauqua Co, Nov 2—Corn is 
nearly all husked and is a poorcrop. A large 
numount of ensilage corn was frosted. Buck- 
wheat yielded from 30 to 40 bu. Water is 
scarce and many wells and = springs have 
failed. . 

Oneida, Madison Co, Nov 3—The E. E. 
hoot farm, located between here and Vernon, 
was recently sold on a mortgage foreclosure 
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It is one of the 
price is 
o 


to Miles L. Tilden for $4250. 
finest farms in that locality and the 
thought to be very low, as there were 
acres of land.—S. Allen Whitman of Oneida 
has sold the fine G. L. Walrath farm of 90 
acres at Wampsville to J. M. Tuft, the weli- 
known wilkman, for 4500. The farm has 50 
or 60 acres of hops which yielded some 40,000 
lbs this year. A farm of 250 acres located in 
Georgetown, this county, was recently sold 
for 2000 or 8 per acre. The weather has been 
very fine. The Oneida poultry and pet stock 
association will hold its third annual 
exhibition in the Hickox block on Madi- 
son square, Dec 29-Jan 1. The assucia- 
tion wili give 200 in cash premiums in ad- 
dition to the regular premiums. In _ pre- 
vious years this has been one of the best 
shows given in Madison county. George 
Stevens of Georgetown has sold the farm for- 
merly occupied by George Fletcher to Aibert 
A. Brown for 4200. The farms between here 
and Canastota are looking well and every- 
thing should pick upin fine shape by next 


- spring. 


3—Farmers are 
Very little 


Otsego, Otsego Co, Nov 
improving the pleasant weather. 
plowing has been done thus far. Crops, with 
the exception of potatoes and apples, were 
abundant. The William Donbleday farm 
ix being improved. Charles Colton has built 
a*large bennery on his place. Turkeys are 
scarce. Milch cows are high. 

Stillwater,Saratoga Co, Nov 3—Lack of rain 
has lowered ponds and wells and makes plow- 
ing difficult. R. Britten has removed his 
windmill to the Commercial hotel in Still- 
water. A few farmers are yet sowing rye, 
while others are well ahead with husking. 
Hon John A. Quackenbush and John Bright- 
man are buying potatoes. Though small and 
inferior in quality there are more tubers mar- 
ketable than at one time was hoped for. Mrs 
Griffin has sold 100 bbls of apples for ship- 
ment. The crop is unusually light and cider 
will be quite a luxury. Many cattle are being 
sold to speculators for western demand, an 
unaccountable proceeding considering the 
quantity of poor hay on hand. Wilson Wylie 
has removed to Round Lake. H. Herden has 
leased the Wylie store and dwelling. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Yaphank, Suffolk Co, Nov 2—The ground 
has been so dry that fall sown grain looks 
very poorly. Someis just coming up. The 
apple crop is very short. None for sale in 
this section of the island. Pears have beena 
good crop and are all marketed except the 
winter varieties. Potato market is rather 
dull at present, price 85c per bu. Cauliflow- 
ers are more than half marketed, with prices 
rather low, $1.25 to 1.50 per bbl. A few farm- 
ers are buying ‘small flocks of sheep, 25 to 30. 
There isa good sale for the lambs in the 
spring in local markets. Very few cattle are 
fattened here now. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Pennington, Mercer Co, Nov 2—The wheat is 


allin and also rye. The recent rains which 
were so much needed made it possible for 
farmers to plow where corm was removed. 
Corn is not an averagecrop, no doubt caused 
by the extreme drouth. Potatoes are alsoa 
light crop, attributed to the same cause. 
Hickory nuts are quite plentiful in this sec- 
tion, but walnuts are scarce. Hay is selling 
for $9 to 10 per ton, rye straw 7 to 9, corn 43¢e, 
oats, new, 20c, potatoes 75c. 

Flanders, Morris Co, Nov 2—Corn is half 
husked and a good crop. Potatoes are about 
one-quarter of acrop. Rotis worse than in 
many years. ‘The price at wholesale is 80c 
per bu. Onions are 75c to $1 per bu. Apples 
are gathered and are about a third of a crop. 
The buckwheat crop is fair and sells for 50c 
per bu. C. K. Wilkinson is cutting his mead- 
ow hay quite late. He ‘says he gets all of the 
growth. The price of pork is from 5 to 6c. 
a rate of assessment for Mt Olive township 

1.70 per 1000. The dog tax is 60c, which 
pe to pay for the sheep killed by dogs in 
the township. C. N. Drake has caught 47 
ground hogs and the bounty on them is 10c 
apiece. There are no chestnuts this year. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Center Co oO —Recently planted wheat fields 
are looking better, though not yet in any- 
thing like a thrifty condition. Farmers are 
unusually busy husking and housing the corn 
crop. Theyield is proving better than ex- 
pected, though not of as good quality as last 
year. Much is shriveled to a certain extent. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


Realizing t that every farmer h: as, aus 1 the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the Americ an 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES 72,000 FARMEKS EACH WEEK, 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise. 
; aud each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 

Cash must accompany each order, and advertisemen 
must have address on, a8 we cannot forward replies se nt 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee fnsertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeaole as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this departiment will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, 





ECCS AND POULTRY. 


\j T ARTE D_IMMEDIATEILY—Thrifty April hatched, thrf 
» — Wyandotte Pullets. State price. BOX 9%, Hur! 
ville, N'Y 





I OSE-COMB- White “Leghorn | Cockerels for sale. VICTOR, 
Hudsondale, Pa 





NHOIC E Rocks and Leghorns; 
/ gerties, N. Y. 


cheap. HARRY MYLE, Sau- 





LIVE STOCK. 


CHOICE reg. Poland-China Swine, all ages 
€ Pure White Embden Geese, Pekin Ducks 
Mention this paper. E. A. WILSON, Pylesville, Md. 


Sows bred. 
Prices low. 


ERSEYS—St. Lambert ; and Combination Young stock for 
VIN, Landenberg, Pa 


@ sale. Write what you want. S&S. E. 
J. ‘K. BOYCE, 





OGS—Collies, - otters, Fox and Rabbit Hounds. 
Summitville, ls Be 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ROOM CORN SEED—40 cents per bushel to close out. A. B 
SMITH, Oakland, Tenn. 
H°%£%,. WANTED. Write what you have and price. J.S 
ASE. Colchester, Ct 





iomuel 
Good Orders. 


inquiries and several good 
Farmers’ Exchange 
I consider your 
I think the 


Treceived a number of 
orders from my advertisement in the 
column of the American Agriculturist. 
paper a splendid advertising medium. 
farmers should use it more liberally. 





The price varies throughout the county. In 
some places corn out of the field is being 
sold at 20c, while in others 40c is paid. Pota- 
toes continue selling at 60c per bu. Apples 
bring the same price. Many farmers with 
mortgages have cleared enough this year to 
puttbem outof debt, and others have in- 
creased their bank account. Considerable un- 
easiness exists throughout the county over 
the large amount of barn burning this fall. 
During the past six weeks no less than eight 
large barns have, burned, and in not a single 
instance has the cause been known. The loss 
in this way aggregates over $50,000. It is too 
late in the season to assign the cause to spon- 
taneous combustion, as by this time all the 
hay and grain are too thoroughly dry for that. 
The nut crop this year is a flat failure. 


Wernersville, Berks Co, Nov 1—In many 
sections farmers have finished husking corn. 
The last of the late peaches have been gathered 
and are of superior quality. Applea are scarce 
and sell at 75c to $1 per bu. The celery crop 
is good and is ready for storage. Heavy 
frosts have killed all garden vegetables ex- 
cepting the winter varieties. The latter are 
fair. Pasturage is good over the whole coun- 
ty. Cabbage and beet harvests are very fair. 
| gaa parsnips and carrots are moderately 
air. 


Prosperity in Adams County—From facts 
gathered while traveling through a portion of 
Adams county I judge that farmers are in @ 
very cheerful frame of mind. Crops are large, 
with the exception of potatoes and apples. 
Every farmer you meet has from 500 to 2000 
bu of wheat,and of course the prospective dol- 
lar makes them smile. The corn cropis an un- 

usually large one in this section. Many farm- 
ers are building temporary corn cribs. The 
cornfields average from 15 to 30 acres. Farm- 
ers have taken off the corn and sown wheat, 
which is up and looking well. This gives two 
wheat fields instead of one. Taking into con- 
sideration their fine barns, stock, houses and 
apparently good health, I think the farmers of 

















this county have reason to feel satisfied.—[W. 
M. Matlock. General Agent. 


The Farmers’ Institutes to be held throngh- 
out the state this winter promise to be of ex- 
ceptional interest. The list of speakers 
secured includes names prominent in ev- 
erything pertaining toagricultural matters 
and the subjects to be discussed have been 
chosen with a view to giving farmers the most 
practical aid possible. The meetings for No- 
vember and December are as follows: 


Adams, Littlestown, Dec 34 Franklin, Waynesboro, D 18 
Fairfield, Dec 6 New Franklin, Dec 20 


York Springs, Dec 7-8 Fulton, 
Blair, Tyrone, Nov 29-30 McConnelisburg, Dec 21-22 
Roaring Springs, Dec 1-2 Needmore, Dec 23 
Cambria, Eiton, Dec 3-4 Jefferson, Paradise, Nov 29 
Loretto, Dec 6 Aliens Mills, Nov 30 
Spangler, Dec 7 Belleview, Dec | 
Cameron, Driftwood, D 28-29 Corsica, Dec 2 


Lancaster 
New Holland, 
Christiana, 
East Brook, 
Edinburg, 


Emporium, Dec 30 
Center, Spring Mills, D 13-14 
Hublerspvurg, Dec 15-16 
Clarion, Greenville, Dec3 
Curllsville, Dec 4 


Dec 28-29 
Dec 30-31 
Dec 30-31 

Jan 3-4 





Knox, Dec 67 Lycoming,Montgomery,D 21 
Fry burg, Dec 8-9 Covan Station, Dec 22 
Clearfield, Penfield, Dec 8-9 Montoursville, Dec 23 
Bigler, Dec 10-11 Hughesville, ec 28-2! 
Clinton, Lamar, Dec 17-18 MeKean, Smithport, D 20-21 


Port Allegany, Dec 22-23 
Mercer, Jamestown, D 20-21 
Sheakleyville, 2-2: 
Millbrook, Dec 28-29 
Sullivan, Forksville, D 30-31 


Hammersley’s Fork, D 20 
Crawford, 

Dicksonburg, Dec 6-7 

Cochrantown, Dec 8-9 

Cambridge Springs, D 10-11 





Centerville, ec 13-14 Venango, Oil City, Dee 15 
Cumberland. Utica, Dec 16 

Mechanicsburg, Dec 10-11 Clintonville, Dec 17-18 

Shippensburg, Dec 13-14 Warren, Columbus, D 13-14 
Elk, St Mary’s, Dec 17-18 Warren, Dec 15-16 
Erie, North East, Nov 29-30 York, Brogueville, Nov 29 

Belle Valley, Dec 1-2 Centerville, Nov 30 

North Springfield, Dec 34 Dover, Dec 1-2 
Forest, Tionesta, Dec 10-11 Brodbecks, Mar 45 
Franklin, Greencastle, D 15 Wellsville, Mar 7 

Welsh Run, Dec 16 Dillsburg, Mar 8 

Marion, Dec 17 

CONNECTICUT. 
Baltic, Oct 27—Farmers are busy finishing 


digging late potatoes and husking corn. Help 
is scarce and many are handicapped, as there 
is no one to be hired on the farms. in Bal- 
tic every one that wants work has been em- 
ployed on the new buildings that are being 
put up. Potatoes still remain the same, $1 
per bu. Eggs are 26c, apples 50c, pork 6c, 
veal 10c d w. 
Hampton, Oct 27—Farmers are busy husk- 
ing asmall crop of corn. Potatoes are most- 
ly harvested and are a very light crop. Ap- 
ples are not very plenty and the quality is 
poor. Feed is getting short in the fields. The 
outlook for the farmer the coming winter is 


not very bright. A new hotel is being built 
for summer boarders which will add a large 


number to the boarding list next season. 
Hunters are plenty and game also. 


ee 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


Nov 2— A rather more active 
business has caused a firmer feeling in the 
market. This applies to the interior prima- 
rily, but the improvement in tone is reflected 
in the larger distributing markets. The city 
dealers are buying with more freedom in the 
country and export demand has_ picked up 
somewhat. Prices continue at about the for- 
mer range. Considerable quantities for ship- 
ment have come direct from the Pacific coast. 
The London market is quoted firm at 114@14c 
for Pacific coast stock. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS AT NEW YORK CITY. 


Oct 27 Oct 29 


NY state crop ’97, choice, 16 @I17 16 @I17 16 17 
Good to prime, 14 @I15 14 @is 14 @15 
NY state crop 9, choice, 8 @8% 8 @ 8% 


New York, 


Good to prime 64@ 734 64@734 64@7% 
Common to fair, 44@ 6 444@ 6 444@ 6 
2446@ 434 24@ 444 24%@ 4% 


lds, ? . 3 
Pacific crop ’97, choice, 16 @I7 16 @I17 16 @I17 
Good to prime, 14 @15 14 @15 44 @15 
Pacific crop ‘96, choice, 94@10 @ 


Good to prime, 74@ 8% 7%@8% 7%@ 8% 
Common to fair, 5 7 5 @7 5 @7 
Olds. 3 @5 3 @5 3 @ 5 
German, ’% crop, 18 @23 18 @23 18 @23 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York thus 


compare: 
Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g last Septl last 

Oct 26 year “97 year 
D’mestic rec’pts, b’l’s, 5,006 5,251 13,809 15,066 
Exports to Europe, 211 4,612 2,268 8,468 


Imp’ts from Europe, — 140 133 279 


CosiEskILL, Schoharie Co, N Y,Oct 30—Ship- 
ments this week: By G. W. Elkins, 6 bales, 
Loewi 80, Dornett 4, Shafer 34, Newberger 
31, total 149 bales. ‘The total shipment for 
October was 667 bales.compared with 1403 dur- 
ing the same month last year. 

CooprErRstown, Otsego Co,N Y—A heavy buy- 
ing movement in hops has set in here and over 
2000 pales have been bought in Cooperstown 
this week at 14@174c, both for export and 





‘ buying and 
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home consumption. These are the highest fig- 
ures paid this year and reports say the same 
prices are going on all over the 
state. 

OtTsEGO, Otsego Co, N Y, Oct 28—There were 
several sales of hops the past week for which 
13@14c was paid. Choice growths still com- 
mand a good price. Four lots were bought in 
Pierstown at 15@16c with one sale of a very 
choice lot at 16%c. -As a general thing growers 
are holding for more money. The 12-acre field 
of hops on the Fenimore farm will be plow- 
ed up. 

——— 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Nov 1—The cheese market 
was very blue to-day, as there is virtually no 
sale for cheese in New York, even at lower 
prices than are quoted there. Foreign trade 
is almost at a standstill and home trade is at 
the best only spasmodic. No such condition 
at this season of the year is remembered as 


existing for many years previous. The mar- 
ket steadily declined during the month 
of October while September stock was being 


sold. The oniy known reason for this is the 
enormous stock of cheese in this country and 
in Canada. “New York. has received 400,000 
bxs more than last year, while Canada has 
already shipped 340,000 bxs in excess of last 
year. The indications are that the make in 
these countries will be a million hoxes more 
than in 1896. What will be done with it isa 
problem which buyers are vainiy trying to 
solve. 

The market was lower than salesmen had 

expected and a good many again held over 
their stock. Buyers encouraged them in this, 
as they have a large part of last week’s pur- 
chases yet on hand to dispose of. Transac- 
tions were: Large colored, 710 bxs at &c, 280 
at 8ic, 56 at 88c; large white, 350 at 8c, 165 at 
8ic, small white. 450 at 84c, 100 at 88c; small 
colored, 300 at 8}c, consigned 1749 bxs. Total 
4160 against 4431 last year and 5324 two years 
ago. 
At Little Falls, the sales were 1005 bxs 
large at 8}c; small, 684 part skims at 74c, 170 
do at 77c: full creams, 1006 at 8c, 1167 at 8kc, 
400 at 87c. Total 4432 bxs. 

Butter—At Utica, 47 pkgs creamery at 2lc, 
13 at 2i4c and 10 at 23c.—At Little Falls, 27 
pkgs dairy at 17@18c. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York. the exchange price has been 
advanced 3c to 2c P qt, beginning Nov 1. 
This places the wholesale price P can of 40 
qts nominally $1.42 in this city, including the 
price at shipping point, and a freight and 
ferriage charge of 32c P can for milk coming 
from a ‘‘zune’’ which produces a large part 
ot the supply. In very many instances, how- 
ever, farmers do not receive in full this ex- 
change price of 2?c P qt, often being obliged 
to accept a reduction of ce, 4c, or even great- 
er. The supply of milk is generally ample, 
and the platform surplus frequently, slow 
sale. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Nov 1 were as fol- 
lows: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 

NY,LE& West RR, 27,794 930 554 
N Y Central. 14,117 129 352 
N Y, Ont & West, 25,070 840 — 
West Shore, 13,715 205 305 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,106 179 69 
NY & Putnam. 2,121 — _— 
New Haven & H, 10,199 287 — 
Del, Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 _ 
Long Island, 567 _ — 
N J Central, 2,450 37 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5,929 240 — 
H RT Co, 6,295 351 a 
Other sources, 4.200 _ _ 
Total receipts, 161,894 4,241 1,280 
Daily av this week, 23,128 606 183 
os last week, 23,229 62% 162 
Corres’ing week last year, 20,889 429 148 


Control of the New York Milk Trade. 

All interested in the New York miik trade 
either directly or indirectly are watching 
with interest every move of the so-called 
‘milk trust’’ in its effort to secure a foothold 
in the business. The Hudson Co milk deal- 
ers’ protective ass’n of Jersey City,including 
over 200 members,is working to keep the com- 
bination away from that city, and milkmen 
in New York are making some effort in the 
same direction. It is said to be the intention 
of the promoters to make a uniform retail 
price of milk 8c ® qt. While many dealers are 
getting this figure for best quality milk, large 
quantities are sola togroceries which retail 
for much less. ‘‘As long as I can get enough 
milk I will not be afraid of the trust.’’ said 
a prominent dealer at a recent meeting of the 
protective ass’n. ‘‘I think our worst enemies 
are the local dealers who try to undersell one 
another by cutting prices and sell cheap to 
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groceries. The trust cannot build a facto 

like other monopolies and control the mil 

business; they must control the farmers in 
four or five states, and we must work with the 
farmers. The trust must not cnt prices, for 
they would not make money and all trusts 
want to make money.’’ , 


Features of the Boston Milk Trade.—Com- 
plaint is heard in New England about the 
new wrinkle in the Boston wilk trade. 
The new point involved is the apparent 
reduction jn the margin for freight and 
contractors’ commission. Heretofore, as for 
instance when last winter’s price at Boston 


was fixed at 35c per 84-qt can, it was 
on the supposition that this price was 
actually paid by peddlers to the contractors. 


As a matter of fact, however. investigation 
shows that forsome years there has been a 
gradual reduction in price to the peddler. It 
is now claimed that most of the milk is 
bought by peddlers at prices 2@3c per can off 
the Boston price. In some cases an even 
larger discount is claimed, especially in sum- 


mer. To bring the heretofore nominal price 
of milk at Boston down to the actual price, 
the contractors and the producers’ union 


agreed to make the Boston price this winter 
33e instead of 35¢c, provided the 2c discount 
comes out of the contractors and not out of the 
farmers. The contractors agreed to this, be- 
cause they said they hadn’t been netting the 
2c for some time. After all, the milk trade 
af New Youk must bein mucl better condition 
than it is now, before York state and 


Pennsylvania farmers gét as_ profitable 
returns for milk as dos New England 
producers. Tie following table com- 


pares this winter’s prices with last winter’s, 
and shows how it is that the price in Boston is 
2c Jess than Jast winter, while the price to the 
farmer at his country skipping depot is the 
same as last winter: 
{In cents per can of 84 qts.] 
This winter 1897-8 
Distance from Coun- Freight 


Boston try and 
price com 


La winter 18%-7 
Coun- Freight 
Boston try and Bost'’n 

price price com price 


Under 17 miles 28 5 33 28 7 35 
~Wtws * 4 6 33 27 9 35 
24 to 36 si 26 7 33 26 9 35 
37 to 56 wi 25 8 33 25 10 35 
57 to 76 = 24 9 33 244 #411 35 

Over 77 ‘* 2: 10 33 233 18 35 








One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $10 to $70. 


-—next in quality 


Waiiis 
abe off . to “Garlands. 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 
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BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It saws 
down trees. Foldslike a pocketknife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw MORE 
timber with it than 2 men in any other way, and doit 
EASIER. 127,000 in use. Send for FREE illustrated cata- 
logue showing latest IMPROVEMENTS and testimonials 
from thousands. First order secures agency. Address 
LDING SAWING M HIN oe 
62-66 S. Clinton Street. Chicago, IIL 














HEATING STOVES $2.25%° | 
$4.90 10 818.05, 
SOE FL ERGES £19.00 and wp. 
Sent to any address to be paid for 
after received. For full particulars 


E Stove Catalogue, Address, 
SEARS ROEBUCK & CO.(lne. )CHICACO, ILL 







3 
NT. 








OR complete Catalocue of Agricultural Books, address 
ohi ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
cago. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 





—Wheat— -—Corn— -—Uats—~ 

Cash or spot 1897 1896 §=1897 1896 1897 1896 

Chicago. 94, .72 2416 18% 

New York, 1.01, B3hq oly, 2216 
Boston, — Bbq 2 26 
Toledo t .9834 83g 2614, .18% .19 

St Louis. t1.0144 .76 23 19% 164% 
Minneapolis, .94%, 73% .2 = 20%, — 
8 Franeiseo, *1.55 1.40 *1.17% *1.00 1.25 *1.20 
London. 1.083, .93 424%, 42% — -- 


*p Cental. Other pmees P bu. +t No 2 red. 


PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA. 
Last week 


This week One y'r ago 





Wheat, bu, 26,981,000 24.629,000 59,540.000 
Corn, 45,998,000 44, 772.000 19,379,000 
Oats, 15,364,000 15,868,000 11.832.000 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Dec, 265g 2634 1914, 
May, 04 30Ug 214% 


At Chicago, wheat has scored positive ad- 
vances accompanied by usual reactions. The 
higher level of prices around 9#@98c P bu is 
due partly to the bullish character of the sit- 
uation and partly to speculative manipula- 
It is notable that the recent strength 


tions. 

has been much wore pronounced in Decem- 
ber delivery than in May. The chief bullish 
factors in the legitimate situation are the 
drouth conditions throughout much of the 
winter wbeat belt, some falling off in the 


movement ot spring wheat in the northwest, 
the good buying for shipping and export ac- 
count and the strength of foreign markets. 
Perhaps the most important factor of the situ- 
ation is the very unfavorable condition of the 
new winter wheat crop now in the ground, 
as outlined in our regular Nov report on an- 
other page of this issue of American Agricul- 
turist. A recognition of the facts there brought 
out suggests the possibility of an indifferent 
yield next year. In this same connection, of 
course the advent of any general rainfall in 
the early days of November would be used 
by the bears to hammer the price, on the 
theory that the much-needed moisture would 
greatly benetit the prospect. 
Every considerable advance naturally calls 
out realizing sales on the part of profit tak- 
ers, but in the main the friends of ‘‘dollar 
wheat’’ have little reason for fault finding 
with the course the market has taken. One 
of the recent helpful influences is the report 
that the Australian crop has been damaged 
by serious drouth. This is important senti- 
mentally rather than otherwise, because the 
Australian crop and the export surplus are 
both small. If it develops that imports will 
be necessary these may come from our Paci- 
fic coast and thus help the home market. 
Corn is firm and weak by turns, holding 
within a narrow range, the market influenced 
indirectly by the course of wheat prices. As 
brought out in our report of the final harvest 
returns, found on another page of this issue, 
husking shows disappointwent in many sec- 
tions, and what has beev known for some 
time, the dreuth in the Mississippi valley is 
causing heavy inreads into reserves. While 
the weather this fall has favored rapid curing 
of the new crop, receipts point to a little fall- 
ing off in the movement from the country, 
and hint that at the low prices farmers are 
not foreing sales. Liberal quantities of 
corn are being taken for immediate shipment 


to the east, exports continue liberal, and 
foreign markets average nearly steady. No 


2 has been selling fairly around 244@26¢ P 
bu in store, yellow ata usual difference and 
carlots on track a fair premiuin over these 
quotations. Nos by sample 25@26c, No4 20 
@25c. 

The oats market worked up Ic from the bot- 
tom, yet prices remain low around 184@19%¢ P 
bu for No 2 Dee delivery, 21@2i}¢ May. Con- 
siderable quantities of oats have recently been 
taken for export account, and shipments in 
the aggregate are very liberal, current low 
prices evidently attracting buyers. Foreign- 
ers show a willingness to take American oats 
at existing prices, yet the market shows 
little inherent streugth, quotations sympathet- 
ically following other cereals. 

The rye market has partaken of considera- 
ble dullness in the absence of new incentive. 
Some advance occurred when wheat ruled 
higher, yet the shipping demand for rye is 
restricte? and speculative interest is at a 
minimum. Relatively little export business 
comes to the surface, although at present low 
prices rye must appear attractive to foreign 
buyers. Receipts moderate, and so with the 
outward movement. No 2cash in store quo- 
table around 46@47c P bu, under grades 43@46c, 
Dee 48@49¢ and May 5ve. 


In grass seeds farmers show rather less in- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


clination to sell timothy at existing low 
prices, and under smaller offerings the mar- 
ket hardened perceptibly without material 
quotable advance. Prime for immediate or 
Nov delivery $2 65@2 674 P ctl, Maren 2 80, 
low grade to choice country lots by sample 
2 15@2 75. Clover seed still lacks support, 
and much of the time the market rules heavy 
in tone; offerings only moderate, yet a_be- 
lief on the part of the trade that a good deal 
of seed is back in the country prevents buy- 
ing except at concessions. The market re- 
mains nearly steady on the basis of 5 45 P ctl 
for contract prime. Hungarian 55@65c, ordi- 
nary millet 40@65c, German millet 60@70c, 
buckwheat 80@90c P ctl. 

At New York, the wheat market has been 
buoyed by the continued liberal purchasing 
for account of western Europe and the unfa- 
vorable condition of winter wheat fields in 
the Mississippi valley. Prices have ruled 
well above $1 P bu, selling up to 1 03@1 044 
for No 2 red winter in store and future deliv- 
eries of the contract grade close to the ‘*cen- 
tury mark.’’ Buckwheat has received some 
support under increased export buying and 
prices without important change, 38@40c P bu 
according tolocation; new crop buckwheat 
flour 1 30@1 50 £100 lbs. Corn quiet around 
30@31c P bu for No in store, oats 24@25c P 
bu, small lots of both when sold on track a 
premium. Rye stronger, with state 50@5ice P 
bu on track. Clover seed firm at a low price, 
ruling 5 50@6 25 P 100 lbs’ for common to 
choice, timothy 2 75@3 25 P 100 Ibs. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PAKED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


-Cattle— —Hogs— —Sneep— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, ® 100 ths, $5 40 $515 33.90 $3 60 $450 $3 20 
New York, 520 48 425 410 450 350 
Ruffalo. 525 500 380 370 450 350 
Kansas City, 510 475 370 330 415 290 
Pitisbureg. 49 460 380 375 425 360 


At Chicago, cattle have sold fairly well, 
the market exhibiting a little more life than 
intimated in our review of a week ago. The 
supply is made up for the most part of com- 
mon to fairly good stuff,one day with another 
showing a lack of strictly prime beeves snit- 
able for the best class of butcher and shipping 
trade. As a consequence prices cover a wide 
range, particuJarly as amedium class of native 
steers are obliged to come into competition 
with well-finished range cattle now generally 
plentiful. Something strictly choice sells 
readily at $5 and better,tancy up to 5 25@5 40, 
while sales to dressed beef concerns and ship- 
pers are usually at 4 35@4 85. 

Locai packers should be happy, now that 
they have been able to secure unlimited num- 
bers of hogs at prices under 4c. Receipts con- 
tinue liberal compared with the recent past 
and with a year ago: this is trne of the west 
generally and of Chicago particularly. The 
quality is fair, with a good many light hogs 
appearing, possibly due to the fact that farmers 
in many parts of the west are fearful of chol- 
era visitation and prefer to market their stock 
now rather than run any risk. Recent sales 
have been liberal at $3 50@3 80 for mixed 
butcher weights, 3 30@3 50 for common heavy 
packing, up to 3 65@3 80 for prime shipping 
lots, and 3 60@3 90 for light weights. 

The sheep market has exhibited general ac- 
tivity and strength,this applying to all branch- 
es of the trade. Fat sheep are wanted for 
mutton purposes, and a good many orders are 
here for stockers and feeders to ship to coun- 
try points, relatively high prices being paid 
for the latter,including westerns as high as 
$4@4 10. Good mutton sheep from western 
ranges 4@4 25, choice to fancy native wethers 
4 25@4 30, yearlings and lambs 4 50@5 75. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market opening quiet 
and rather easy Monday of this week, when 
85 cars arrived. Sales in many instances 
showed a small fractional decline from the 
prices last quoted in this column. Revised 
figures follow: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 75@4 35 
Good, 1200 to 1800 Ibs. 4 40@4 60 
Fair, 400 to 110 Ibs, 3 75@4 25 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 3 40@3 75 
Rough, half-fat, 323a@400 F'sh cows & springr’s 15 (0@47 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 225@400 Veal cal.ves 5 00@6 75 

Hogs a shade lower Monday under receipts 
of 47 double decks. Prime medium and 
choice yorkers $3 80, common to fair vorkers 
and pigs 3 70@3 75, heavy droves 3 70@3 75. 
Sheep 


Poor to good fat bulls, $2 00@3 50 
Poort. good fat cows. 2 60@03 50 
Heifers, 700 to 110" lbs, 2 75@4 25 
Bologna cows, p hd, 5 (@15 00 





market strong, receipts only 10 cars. 
Prime wethers 4 15@4 30, good, but Jighter in 
weight 4@4 10, fair mixed droves, ewes and 
wethers 3 50@3 85, lambs 4@5 50. 

At Buffalo,the better grades of cattle in good 
demand and fully steady Monday of this 
week, others rather slow, prices without im- 
portant change; receipts 200 cars. Transac- 


tions on the basis of $4 35@5 25 for good ripe 
light-weight steers,up to fancy export beeves: 
stockers and feeders 3 26@4 25, oxen 2 50@4 59. 
good to fancy buteher heifers 3 80@4 50, cows 
and bulls 3@4 15. Milch cows 36@65 P hex 


common to extra veal calves 5 60@6 25 BW 199 
lbs. Hog receipts Monday of this week [49 
cars, market weak and lower with all kinds 
selling close to 3 75. Sheep receipts 90 cars, 
market poorly supported and lower than iast 


week,sales largely at 3 50@4 50 for fair mixed 
butcher weights to extra wethers, rough lots 
usual discount,lambs 4 50@5 50. 

At New York, cattle moderately active and 


steady when desirable in quality, native 
steers $4@5 ®P 100 lbs, stags and oxen 
2 75@4 50, bulls and dry cows 2@3 25, veal 


calves 5@7 50. Hogs weak at3 90@4 20 in sym- 
athy with declines in the west. Sheep poo: 
y supported with many sales showing 10@20c 
decline compared with a week earlier. Mut- 
ton sheep 3@4 50 P 100 lbs, including some 
yearlings, lambs 5@6. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


Since the date of our exhaustive report 
on the apple crop the fruit has been going in 
to regular channels at a rapid rate. In send- 
ing us individual reports a few of our friends 
neglected to attach their names and address- 
es. Will any one failing to receive a copy of 
our report please advise us that it may be for- 
warded at once? 

The general feeling of confidence in the ap- 
ple market continues unabated and the firm 

rices at all the markets are well sustained 

fhe receipts, especially of best grades, are 

moderate and well taken upon arrival at the 
markets. Below fancy, however, there is a 
tendency toward irregularity in prices and 
some pressure to get rid of stock of ordinary 
quality. 

Late cables from Liverpool quote: Fey 
Pippins $5 40@7 50 P bbl, No 25 50@5 40, fey 
N Y Imperial 4 80@5 65, good 4 30@5, Wine 
Saps 4 25@4 80, Baldwins 4 25@5 40, Ben Da- 
vis 4 30@5. 

At New York, receipts 
ket working into good 
$2 50@4 P bbl, 20-0z 1 75@2, King 2 22@3 50, 
Ben Davis 1 75@3, Spy 1 50@3, Baldwin 
1 50@2 75, Greening 1 50@3, common to fair 
1@1 75. 





moderate and mar- 
shape. Fey red 


At Boston, a good supply with fair steady 
demand. Gravenstein $3@4 P bbi, Jon- 


athan 3@4, Snow 2 50@3 50, King 2 50@3 50, 
Ben Davis 2@2 75, Pippin 2@2 50, Harvey 2 75, 
Baldwin 2 25@2 75, Greening 2@2 75, Pound 
Sweet 2 50@3, western mixed varieties 
1 75@2 50. 


APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDED OCT 23. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other Total 

pool don gow pts 7 
New York, 8,247 3,752 6,540 6,391 24,930 
Boston, 15,063 149 — — 15,212 
Montreal, 6,071 — 2,169 210 8,450 
Halifax, — 9,146 _~ — 9.146 
Total, 29,381 13,047 8,709- 6,601 57,738 
Corweek last yr, 87,859 36,934 12,916 11.070 148,779 
Tot’] thissea’n, 115,985 34,670 39,197 18,803 208,655 


Tot’l last sea’n, 622,308 232,099 202,458 25,782 1,081,647 


THE POTATO SITUATION, 


The shortage in England’s potato crop is al- 
ready apparent in the purchases on the part 
of that country. During Sept, the U K im- 
ported neariy 200,000 bu against 130.000 bu two 
years ago and only 75,000 bu in Sept, ’96. 

An occasional correspondent in making out 
returns for our final potato report omitted to 
include name and address. If any of these 
failed to receive a marked copy of the report, 
please write for same that it may be forward- 
ed at once. 

Accumulations of potatoes reported* at the 
yards for the past few. weeks appear to he 
steadily cleaning up and the market gives ev- 
idence of a rather better feeling. Arrivals are 
more moderate than has been the case of late 
and with trade a little more active, the mar- 
ket appears more nearly in its normal condi- 
tion. At Chicago, prices show some improve- 
ment, while at New York there is as yet no 
material change in quotations and the market 
is quiet. The Boston market is now quite 
closely sold up and under steady demand tke 
situation shows a brighter outlook. 

At Bedford, Westchester Co, N Y, potatoes 
were a very light crop and all those grown in 
this section will be needed to supply the local 
market. Choice stock now heli at $3  P bbl. 

At New York, trade quiet, supplies mod- 
erate. II $2 12@2 25, P bbl, Albany and 
Troy 1 75@1 87, N J 150@2, western N Y 
1 75@1 87 P 180 Ibs, southern yellow sweets 
2@2 25 P bbl, N J 2 25@2 75. 

At Boston, market more closely sold up and 
showing a firmer tone. Aroostuok . Hebrons 
extra 73@75ce P bu, fair to good 70c, Green 
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Mountains 70@7he, White Stars 65c, PEI 
stock 55a65c¢, New Brunswick 55@65e. 


THE ONION MARKET. 














There seems to be a disposition on the part 
of holders of onions at points of supply to 
keep their stock firmly until further develop- 
ments show a more clearly defined situation. 
At the distmbuting markets, therefore, sup- 
plies are moderate and while no especial ac- 
tivity can be reported there is a fevling of 
comparative strength for the best grades and a 
few extra faney kinds might exceed quota- 
tions. Yet the quality is not all that could 
be desired, and the proportion of stock which 
has to be graded under choice is larger than 
is good for the market and sales of such are 
slow at irregular prices. 

At New York, very little change, but out- 
side quotations are extreme. Orange Co red 
$1 50@2 P bag, yellow 1 25@1 75, white 1 50 
23, N J white 1 50@% 50, eastern white 1 75@ 
4, red 2 25@2 50, yellow 2, N Y and west- 
ern yellow 1@1 62. 

At Boston, more onions are arriving of Jate 
and there is some aceumuiation. Natives 
65@70e P bu, ch $1 87 P bbl, fair to good 
1 50@1 75. 


THE DAIRY 7 -Y TARKETS. 





The Butrer Market. 
New York State—At Albany, active and 


firm under good demand. Good to ch 
cmy tubs 21@234¢ P Ib, prints 23@24c, dai- 
ry 20@23c.—At Syracuse, firm and higher. 
Good to ch emy tubs 244@25c, prints 


25@ 26c, doles 21@ 23c. 

At) New York, the market retains its fall 
strength of a week ago and for faney fresh 
creamery there is no difficulty in obtaining 
outside quotations. For grades under fancy 
the market is dull with a weak and unsettled 
tendency. Held stock arrives more plenti- 
fully and is weaker. Dairies attract but shght 
attention outside of the choicest sorts. Elgin 
and other western creamery extras 23}c P hb, 
Western firsts 21@22e, seconds 17@19c, N Y 
cmy 23@234ce, N Y dairy half firkin tubs ex- 
tra 20c, Welsh tubs 19@19}c, western factory 
extras 12@13c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore. receipts fight, 
demand slow: Fev emy 24@25e ¥P 1b, ch 
Mae, June emy 21@22c, imt emy 16@17e, la- 
dles 13@14e. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice 


Creamery in short supply and firmly held. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Elgin and other western separator emy extra 
24c P ib, firsts 22@23e, seconds 20@21ic, June 
extra cmy 21@214¢, firsts 19@20c, imt cmy 17c, 
ladles 16c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. Ch 
cmy tubs 24c ® lb, prints 25c, dairy 16c.—At 
Cleveland, Elgin cmy 24@25c, firsts 22@23c, 
western 19@21c, dairy 18@19c.—At Toledo, E}- 
gin cmy 22@23c, Ohio and Mich 21@22¢, dairy 
17@18e. 

At Boston, receipts not heavy, but demand 
light and some going into cold storage. Quo- 
tations are as follows: Extra cmy Vtand N 
H asst sizes 22}¢ P lb, northern N Y asst sizes 
22c, large tubs 22c, western 214@22c, northern 
cny firsts 19@20c,eastern 19@21c, western firsts 
19@20c, extra Vt dairy 19c, N Y 18c, N Y¥ and 
Vt firsts 16@17c, western 12@15c, western imt 
emy 13@16c, ladles 12@14e. Prints and boxes 
1@2¢ premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, demand fair, 
prices firm. Full cream cheddars 8@9c ® 
lb, flats 8@84c, skims 4@6c, imt Swiss l4c.— 
At Syracuse, full cream 94@10c.—At Ogdens- 
burg, St Lawrence Co, 10 lots,940 bxs offered, 
8c bid for large cheese, 8?e for twins, no sales. 

At New York, a weaker feeling is manifest 
for large sizes, demand being too light to ab- 
sorb even the moderate supplies. Small sizes 
are also accumulating and sell slowly, although 

trices are maintained with fair steadiness. 

N Y full cream large fey colored 84c, white 8% 
@8fc, fair to guod 72@8c, common 7@7ic, 
small fey colored 93@93c, white {4@94c, light 
skims 64@63c, part skims 5@6}c, full skims 3 
@3le. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a fair de- 
mand at steady prices. ¥ fcy full cream 94 
@9c ¥ tb, fair to good 83 @9ic, Swiss 95@10e. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices steady, de- 
mand fairly active. N Y full cream 10@104¢ 
P lb, flats, large size 10}@103c, small size 
103}@103c, Ohio 9$@93c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market steady. N Y 
full creain lle P lb, Ohio 10c, limburger 12ce, 
family favorite 10c, imt Swiss 14c.—At Cleve- 
Jland, N Y full cream 10@10}c, Ohio 9@9$e, 
skims 3@5c,limburger 9@10c.—At Toledo, best 
full cream 10@11c, part skims 84c, full skims 6c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
Stances are wholesale. They reter tO prices at 
which the proance will sell from store,warenouse. 
car or dock. From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission cnarges. When 
sold in a small way \™ retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually securea 
Beans. 

At New York, market quiet under slow sales. 
Ch ’% marrow $1 33}@1 35 P bu, ch °% 1 30 
@1 324, ch ’97 medium 1 20, ch 796 1 124@1 15, 
ch ’97 pea 1 10, ch 96 1 05, red kidney 1 20@ 
1 50, white kidney 145@1 50, yellow eye 1 
1 40, Cal lima 1 32$@1 35, OT green peas 7 
80c P bu, ’96 crop 70¢ P bag. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, io light demand, market 
quiet. Fey 1896 evap’d apples 9c ¥ ib, prime 
8}:@83c, sun-dried sliced 3@45c, chopped $2 75 
@3 ¥ 100 tbs, cores and skins 2 50@3, cherries 
10@12k¢ P tb, blackberries 4@44c, evap’d 
raspberries 11@144c, huckleberries 6@7e. 

At Chieago, better prices prevailing, re- 
ceipts light. Good to ch evaporated apples 74 
@8ic P ib, fancy a premium, ch bright sun- 
dried apples, eastern and southern 4@4}c, dark 
goods 34@4c, chopped apples 2}@2sc, cores 
and skins 2}@24c. New evaporated 1aspber- 
ries 14@14hc. 


35a 
25@ 


Eggs 

At New York, arrivals light with small pro- 
portion of strictly choice grades. Fey select- 
ed, newlaid nearby 22@23¢c P dz, N Y and Pa 
country marks 19@20c, western ch, loss off 184 
@19e, fair to good $2 70@4 P case of W 
dz, dirty and checks 2@3, refrigeratur 13}@ 
14he. 

‘ Fresh Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, arrivals are less liberal and 
some improvement is noted in prices. Bart- 
lett pears $1@3 P bbl. Seckel 3@6, Bosc 2@ 
2 50, oo 1 50@2 25, Lawrence 1 25@2, Vi- 

car 1@1 50, quinces 2@3 P bbl, Delaware 
grapes 10@ 120 # small bskt, Niagara 7@10c, 
Catawba 7@8e, Coneord 7@8c, Cane Cod cran- 
berries fcy large 6@7 ® bbl, fey sound 5 50@ 
5 75, fair to ch dark 5@525, N J 4 50@5 25,F la 
oranges 3@5 P bx, grape fruit 5 50@6 50. Pure 
beeswax 26@27c ® th 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, about steady under good de- 
mand Western spring bran 574@60c P 100 
Ibs, winter 65@70c, middlings 85, linseed oil 
meal $23 50 P ton, cottonseed meal 21@21 50, 
rye feed 62}@65c P 100 tbs, screenings 35@ 
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80c, brewers’ meal 90@95c, grits 90@95c, coarse 
corn meal 59@63c. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, under liberal offerings and 
slow trade, the market is weak. Prime hay 
724@75¢e P 100 ths, No 1 65@70c, No 2 55@60ce, 
No 3 45@50c, clover mixed 474@52sc, clover 
40@45c, salt hay 40@45c, long rye straw 40@ 
60c, short rye 35@40c, tangled rye 30@40c, oat 
and wheat 30@35c. 

Peultry. 

At New York,supplies are only moderate and 
with slow demand the market is barely steady. 
Dressed poultry: Average turkeys 10@1llc P 
ib, spring turkeys 11@12}c, Philadelphia 
spring chickens 12@15c, western dry-picked 
8}@9ce, scalded 8@8}ce, N Y and Pa fowls 8 
@8ksce, western 8@8}c, ducks 10@13c, geese 12@ 
14c, squabs $1 50@2 75 P dz. Live poultry: 
Spring chickens 8@8}c ®P tb, fowls 74@kc, 
roosters 44@5e, turkeys 8@10c, ducks 40@Tic 
P pr, geese 1@1 374, pigeons 20@30c P pr. 

Vegeitabies 

At New York, a firmer tone under moderate 
supplies. Cauliflowers $1@1 25 P bbl, celery 
20@30c # dz, red cabbage 1 P bbl, white 2 50 
@4 ® bbl, Fia cucumbers 50¢ @1 50 ® era, un- 
washed carrots 1 P bbl, Fla egg plant 1 50@ 
2 ¥ 3-bbl bx, preem peax 30@7T5e *® bu, lima 
beans 1@1 25 P bag, string or wax beans b@ 
50c © 3-bbl bskt, Hubbard squash 1@125 Pp 
bbl, marrow 75c, tomatoes 40@75e P bx, tur- 
nips 50@75c # bbl. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 

MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 

NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry dull and 
weak. Chickens 8@9c P lbiw, 9@10e d w, 
fowls -8@9c | w, 85@95ce d w, turkeys 10@11c 
: eg: 11@12e d w, ducks 9@10c 1 w, 10@licd 

, geese o@9c l w, 9@10ce dw, strictly fresh 
pd. 24@25c # dz, cold storage 18@19c. Pota- 
toes in liberal supply, $2 P bbl, white onions 
70@75ce P bu, red 55(@606e, yerlow 60@65e, tur- 
nips 20@ 25, cabbage 3@3 50 # bbi, Baldwin ap- 
ples 1 50@2 2p bbl, Greening 1 @1 75, North- 
ern Spy 150@2, cranberries 5 50@6 50 PB bbl. 
Standard corn 34@36c P bu, cats 24@26e, bran 
12@12 50 P ton, middlings 15@16, cottonseed 
mea! 19@19 50,loose or baled hay 12@15, clover 
10@12, oat straw 7 50@8, rye 9@10. 

At Syracuse, standard corn 4Cc P bu, oats 
25@28e, bran $12 P ton, middlings 14, cotton- 
seed meal 20, loose hay 8@1% ® ton, baled 
9@14, oat straw 7@8, rye 3@10. Potatoes 
50@60c P bu, turnips 25@30c, cabbage 2 50@3 
P 100, carrots 20@25e P bu, parsnips 50e, 
mushrooms 25¢ P lb, pumpkins 5@6c ea, Con- 
eord grapes 10@15c ® bskt. Chickens 8@10c 
P lb lw, 12@14e d w, ducks 8e lw, 14@15e 
d w, fresh eggs 2lc P dz, cold storage 16@18e. 
Dressed beef 7@8¢ # lb, veal 84@9c, hides 7c. 

In Other Places—At Stillwater, Saratoga 
Jo, dressed beef $6 50@7 BP 100 Ibs, pork 6, 
sheep 3@4 ea, eggs 20c P dz, hay 6@7 P ton, 
potatoes 1 50 P bb), apples 2, butter 18@22c P 
lb.—At Afton, Chenango Co, potatoes 50@60c 
® bu, apples 150@2 P bbl.—At Kiantone, 
Chautauqua Co, cmy butter 213c P 1b, fresh 
eggs 20c P dz, beef 6@7c P Ib, cows 30@40 ea. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, fresh 
nearby eggs 20c P dz, western 19c, ice-house 
14@15e, fowls 9¢ P th 1 w, 10@1le d w, roost- 
ers 64@7c lw. Jonathan apples $3 25@3 50 
® bb), Kings 2 75@3 25, Ben Davis 2 25@2 75, 
quinces 1 75@2, Seckel pears 4@6, Duchess 
1 25@2, Concord grapes 7@74c P 5-tb bskt, 
Niagara 8@10c, Cape Cod cranberries 5 50@6 
® bbl, ch white potatoes (0@65c P bu, fair to 
good 50@55c, onions 60@68e, cabbage 2 75@ 
325 P 100. Ch baled timothy hay 12 P ton, 
Nol 11@11 50, mixed 8 50@9, straight rye 
straw 10 50@11, tangled 7 50@8, wheat and 
oat 6@7, bran 12@12 75. 

At Cleveland, ch timothy hay $9 50@10 50 
P ton, No 1 8 50@9, mixed clover 7@7 WO, 
clover 7@7 50, ch upland prairie 9@9 50, baled 
rye straw B@5 50, wheat and oat 3 We4. 
Baldwin and Greening apples 2 0@275 P 
bbl, Kings 2 75@3, Jonathan 3@3 25, Lbuchess 
pears 2 25@2 50 ® bbl, Bartlet: 2 w@3, quinces 
1 75@2 25, cranberries 5@6 50. Concord grapes 
8@9}c P 9-tb bskt, Catawba 18@20c, fcy white 
potatoes 50@55e P bu, ch 45@50c, onions 55@ 
60c, cabbage 2@2 50, turnips 25@ We. Strictly 
fresh eggs 16}@17¢ # dz, chickens 7@iic P 
ib 1 w, rousters 4@5c, turkeys 9@15e, ducks Se. 

MARYLAND— At Baltimore, white potatoes 60 
@65c P bu, onions 65€70c, cabbage $1@3 P1090, 
tomatoes 20@25c # bskt, apples 1 50@3 P bbl, 
Coneord grapes 7@8 P bskt, Delaware 11@12c, 
9 9@2 50 P bbl. Chickens 8@9 P Ib i 

w, ducks 8@9kc, turkeys 9@10c, geese 50@60c 
ea, strictly fresh eggs 17@174« ~P dz. Ch tim- 
othy hay 13@13 50 P ton, No 1 12 50@13, clo- 
ver mixed 10@10 50, straight rye straw 10 P 
ton, tangled 6 50@7, wheat 5 50@6, oat 6 50@7, 
bran 12@13 50, middlings 411@13. 
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Dates of Important Conventions. 
Sontuern Ill borticultural society, Vienna, 
Nov 17-18. 
Chicago chrysanthemum show, 
Nov 9-13. 
lowa state dairy convention, Charles City, 
Nov 10-12. 
National horse show 
New York, Nov 15-20. 
Michigan state ass’n of farmers’ clubs, Lan- 
sing, Dee 14-16. 
Ontario provincial fat stock show, Brant- 
ford, Dee 7-9. 
American Guernsey cattle club, Fifth Ave- 
nue hotel, N Y, Dee 8. 
Missouri state’ horticultural, 
Moberly, Mo, Vee 7-9. 
POULTRY SHOWS. 
North Missouri, Kirksville, Nov 15-17. 
Ringgold Co, Mt Ayr, Iowa, Nov 24-26. 
Jackson Co, Independence, Mo, Nov 25-27. 
Laclede Co, Lebanon, Mo, Nov 29-Dec 4. 
Nemaha valley, Auburn, Neb, Nov 30-Dec 3. 
Harvey Co, Sedgewick, Kan, Dee 6-11. 
Parsons and 8. E. P. ass’n, Parsons, Kan, 
Dee 7-10. 
Dallas, Dallas, Tex, Dee 7-10. 
Missouri state, Lexington, Dee 7-11. 
Rock River, Prophetstown, Ili, Dee 7-11. 
Miami Co, Paola, Kan, Dec 8-12. 
St Louis, St Louis, Mo, Dee 13-18. 
Egyptian, Coulterville, Ill, Dee 14-16. 
S W Mo, Clinton, Mo, Dee 14-17. 
St Louis fanciers’ ass’n, St Louis, Dee 15-18. 
Rock River valley, Dixon, Il!, Dee 14-18 
Western pigeon club, Topeka, Kan, Dec 
14-21. 
Bloomington, Bloomington, Ill, Dee 15-21. 
Central Illinois, Princeton, Ill, Dee 20-25. 
Central Michigan, Lansing, Mich, Dec 20-25, 
Palmyra, Palmyra, Il], Dee 21-24. 
Logan Co, Lincoln, Ill, Dee 21-24. 
Mid-Continental, Kansas City, Mo, Dee 
93-30. 
Tacoma, Tacoma, Wash, Dec 26-31. 
Franklin Co, Ottawa, Kan, Dec 30-Jan 4. 
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Spain Gets No Help.—None of the European 
nations to wlich the Spanish government has 
appealed,to support its case against the United 
States has responded favorably. They ail de- 
cline to interfere, and will promise nothing 
more than to use their good oftices to adjust 
any differences which may arise between us 
because of the Cuban troubles. The Spanish 
reply to the offer of the friendly influence of 
the United States to bring the Cuban war to 
an end, is conciliatory and cordial, and part- 
ly accepts our offer butin sucha way as to 
leave a great deal of doubt as to how complete 
that acceptance is. Our government madea 
general offer of mediation, intended to apply 
to both sides in the contest and to include the 
bringing of Spain and the Cubans to an 
agreemeut upon terms of settlement of this 
difference if possible. 





Things Worth Noting.—The Sith regiment 
United States infantry got lost recently while 
marching from Chattanooga to its station at 
Atlanta. It was wandering around in the 
Georgia mountains two or three days before 
any communication could be had with it.—— 
Senator John T. Morgan of Alabama is 111 at 
San Diego, Cal,with a complication of erysip- 
elas and other diseases. He has just returned 
from Hawaii where he has been studying the 
annexation question.——A miner from Klon- 
dike says thatthe food supply at Dawson 
City is cornered by a few men who bought up 
everything in sight last summer and are hold- 
ing it for fancy prices. The food supply is in- 
sufficient at best and this corner only adds to 
the inevitable suffering.--—A company has 
been organized to build a tunnel from Brook- 
lyn under the East river, New York city, and 
the North river to Jersey City. Permission to 
begin work has been asked of the aldermen of 
New York and a hearing isto be held Novem- 
ber 29.——The October blizzard in Colorado 
was a tremendous one. Snow choked every- 
thing and with the wind did $100,000 damage 
in Denver alone.——Yellow fever still holds 
on in New Orleans, 50 new cases developing 
in a single day last week, and the deaths are 
increasing. Everybody is anxiously waiting 
for a frost to check the epidemic.——Six 
whaling steamers are nipped fast in the ice of 
the Arctic near Point Barrow,and are in great 
danger from the moviug pack. They are not 
far from shore and the crews can winter inthe 
Esyuimau settlements.—--A Baltimore judge 
has decided that a faith cure or a mind cure 
doctor cannot recover pay for attendance on a 
sick person. The judge rules that such doe- 
tors render uo service to their patients worth 
paying for.——The present administration has 
appointed 179 negroes to office, and the legis- 
lature of Georgia has passed a resolution re- 
buking the president for making one of these 
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negroes postmaster at Hogansville in that 
state.——The commander at the life saving 
stations on the Atlantic coast say that the 
storm of last week was the hardest for 2 
years. Seventeen life-saving stations were 
destroyed between Cape Henlopen and Cape 
Charles. ——Coffee sold at the lowest prices on 
record at the New York coffee exchange. 
There is a heavy crop everywhere, especially 
in Brazil, and the largest supply ever known 
at this season in the storehouses now.——The 
estate of the late George M.Pullman is said to 
inventory about $8,000,000. By his wili he 
gives $1,200,000 to found a manual training 
school in Pullman, Ill, and smaller sums to 
other philanthropic purposes. He cuts off 
both his sons with an annual income of $3000 
each, while giving $1,000,000 each to his 
daughters.——Anna Lb. Dodd is republican 
candidate for register of deeds of «Stanton 
county, Kan, and is eampaigning for cowboy 
votes on horseback. She carries a box of ci- 
gars in her saddlebag and between her cigars 
and her speeches is likely to be elected. 

The Union Pacific Foreclosure Sale.—The syn- 
dicate formed to purchase the Union Pacific at 
the foreclosure sale on Nov 2, has finally 
agreed to pay the full amount of the govern- 
ment’s claim,which is $58,900,000 for the road. 
This is an advance of $8,000,000 on the original 
bid of the syndicate and the proposed purchase 
does not include the Kansas Pacifie, on which 
the government’s claims is about $13,000,000, 
more than half being for unpaid interest. The 
Kansas Pacific is to be sold later and the same 
syndicate want tc buy it and have expressed 
a willingness to pay $7,000,000 for it, but the 
government officials expect to get the amount 
of the entire debt of $15,000,000 for it. 





The New York Central Accident.—The Buffalo 
express on the New York Central railroad 
plunged into the Hudson river two miles be- 
low Garrison’s station, opposite West Point. 
The railroads runs close to the river at this 
point and the road bed and stone retaining 
wall parted with a perpendicular break and 
let the train into deep water. Twenty-one 
were killed,nearly ali of whom we-e drowned, 
and several injured. 





Foreign News.—A terrible typhoon and tidal 
wave swept a portion of the southeast coast of 
China on Sept 28. The city of Herhow, which 
has a large foreign population, suffered worst, 
and the buildings of the Presbyterian mission 
were wrecked but no Americans or Europeans 
are reported killed.—-—Tie troubles between 
Japan and Hawaii are in process of settle- 
ment and Japan will not attempt to force the 
islands to observe the treaty of immigration, 
which Japan claims has been violated —— 
The Duchess of Teck, a cousin cf Queen 
Victora, and sister of the Duke of Cambridge, 
died in London the 26th after a surgical op- 
eration. Her danghter is the wife of the Duke 
of York. Thereis trouble between France 
and England over disputed territory in West 
Africa, back of the kingdom of Dahomey. 
Both countries claims this territory and both 
have troops there and there is danger that 
these forces may conflict.——King Oscar of 
Sweden,the 25th anniversary of whose crown- 
ng has just been celebrated, speaks seven 
languages, is a poet and author, a fine musi- 
cian, an eloquent orator, a sportsman and 
withal a wise and devoted ruler of his people. 
——Some of the friends of Mrs Florence May- 
brick are confident that she will soon be nar- 
doned by the British government. Lord Rus- 
sell is urging her release upon the home office. 
——fBritish workmen are strenuous for the 
eight hour law. Atthe last meeting of the 
Trades Union Congress the representation of 
923,000 voted in favor of such a law, while the 
representatives of only 111,060 voted against it. 
The government of Spain tried to borrow 
$16,000,000 from the bank of Spain in Madrid, 
last week, and the bank refused to lend the 
money. The warin Cuba has already cost 
Spain over $200,000,000.——The queen of Rou- 
mania,Carman Sylvia, is said to be planninga 
visit to this country.——The republican news- 
papers in Spain are urging a resort to force to 
re-establish a republic in that country, and 
the Carlists are unusually active. 





Sugar Beet Notes. 





The Alamitos sugar factory, Orange county, 
California, has closed up its season’s run. 
The output has been greater than was expect- 
ed, as many of the beet growers in the vicini- 
ty had contracted their crops to the Chino fac- 
tory. These contracts have now expired and 
next season the Alamitos factory will con- 
sume the entire crop of the county. The 
working capacity of the factory is to be dou- 
bled before the opening of next season’s cam- 
paign. William A. Clark, one of the owners 





STORY OF THE NEWS 


of the factory, has recently made large pur- 
chases of land in Los Angeles Co, giving him 
now 9176 acres and it is stated that he intends 
to build another factory on this tract. 

Beet growers in San Bernardino Co, Cal, 
have sutfered some loss from recent rainfall] 
at time of haivesting beets. Tbe sugar com- 
pany at Chino has prepared contracts for next 
year’s crops. These are much as the present 
season except they give tie company the 
right to reject beets which show a purity be- 
low 78, although it is given out that this 
clause will be so modified as to reject no 
beets on account of purity but deducting from 
the price 15c per ton for each percentage of 
purity below 78. The basing price -is $3.50 
per ton. 

**Beet Sugar Analysis’’ is the title of a very 
complete technical book giving instructions for 
analysis in beet sugarfactories. It gives sim- 
ple and accurate methods for all tests and 
other work required of a sugar factory chem- 
ist, reference tables, ete. Itis just what is 
required by all would-be chemists and stu- 
dents of the scientitic aspect of the sugar in- 
dustry. It is written by Elwood 8. Peffer, A 
C, chemist of the Chino Beet Sugar Factory 
Co. Sold by Orange Judd company, 52 La- 
fayette place, N Y; price $2.50 postpaid. 








Our Legal Adviser. 

Lottery.—A. B. S., Tenn: A sells lemon- 
ade and with each glass gives the purchaser 
a ticket, which entitles him to a chance to 
draw a piece of jewelry, every ticket drawing 
something. Is this proceeding lawful)? The 
law prohibits all lotteries. A lottery is de- 
fined as a sort of gaming wherein for a<valua- 
ble consideration, one may, by favor of the 
lot, obtain a prize of value superior to the 
amount or value of that which he risks. In 
this case we think that if some of the articles 
drawn are 01 greater value than the others, 
and of greater value than the price of the 
glass of lemonade and the ownership of such 
articles is determined by chance, then itis a 
lottery. 





Wild Animals as Property.—Wild animals, 
while at liberty and unclaimed, are not sub- 
jects of absolute property, but wild animals 
tamed are the subjects of property. 





Labor Contract.—Every contract made by a 
farmer,for the hire of a laborer, whether for a 
definite or indefinite time, is subject to the 
right of the farmer to discharge the laborer if 
he wilfully disobeys a lawful order. 





Water Power.—E. G., Pa: If a stream cross- 
es <A’s land and then B’s, running a mill on 
B’s land, A has no right to divert the water 
from its course to the prejudice of B. Each 
has a right to use the stream but must not in- 
terfere with the other’s right to use it. If*A 
has a dam on his land, B has no right from 
that fact alone to use the water power pro- 
duced thereby. 

——— 

Neglected Orchards.—Because it was the off 
year,no spraying was done in this section and 
apples are scabby and wormy.—[William D. 
Barns, Orange Co, N Y. 
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Old Young People. 


People age quickly in this American life, 
and instances of preservation of youthful 
strength and vigorin mature yearsare pointed 
to as remarkable. Weare educated to be- 
lieve in early d«cay of physical beauty and 
strength, especially in our women, and per- 
mit the decline to’ continue with a passing 
sigh. Most women have a worn look in 
the early twenties, the figure loses its 
roundness, the face the glow of youth, and 
from that time on they age rapidly. All this 
is wrong and unnecessary. Let everybody to 
whom this word may come, men and women 
alike, consult Dr Greene, and learn from his 
great experience the cause of your trouble, 
and secure his invaluable advice. Dr Greene, 
discoverer of the famous Nervura, and many 
other wonderful remedies, invites consulta- 
tion at his office, 35 West 14th street, New 
York city, either by personal call or by letter 
through the mail, and in either case he will 
give you advice absolutely free of all charge. 
This offer is for everybody, old and young, 
rich and poor, and thousands of happy people 
testify to-day to the practical nature of the ex- 
perienced advice of this great snecialist and 
the marvelous curative power of his remedies. 
Don’t be satisfied to grow old prematurely 
when the advice of this famous physician is 
at your disposal for the asking, wholly free of 
charge. 





for everybody. Wholesale and retail. R. 
Peach Trees 8" souNSTON, Box 3, Stockley. Dei 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
BY JENNIE JAMESON, 


For November we will give you the usual 
number of puzzles, and the first prize will be 
¢9.00 in cash, and there will be 14 other good 
prizes, all well worth working for. As usual, 
the contest will be governed by the following 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
guestion.—that is, you must hot say the an- 
swer is this or that, forif you do the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled word will alsothrow out the answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in Novem- 
ber. This will save you going to the postoffice 
so often with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. <Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
omece. 

Webster’s International dietionary will be 
the authority used, unless special mention is 
made of some other. 

\Ve do not give prizes for one answer, or 
for thuse published each week, but only for 
the 1a0st complete sets of answers to the whole 
month’s Jist. 

THE FIRST FIVE FOR NOVEMBER. 

1. CHARADE——M-y first is to unite, my sec- 
ond is to unite, and my whole is to unite. 

2. ,~ANAGRAM— (one word)— 

AN UNION CITY DOLL 

GEOGRAPHICAL REBus—A town and the 
state it is in. 


P ova. 

4. Square Worp—1, a large river; 2,a ge- 
nus of birds; 5, to speak with imperfect ar- 
ticulation; 4, tu observe. 

5. ARITHMETICAL—In the following exam- 
ple the letters are used in place of figures; 
e the example in figures and the root word, 
which is the name of an old game. 
AG)EVWD(RVD 
OS 
RV W 
RVS 
WD 
AG 


L 
ANSWERS TO THE AUGUST PUZZLES. 
—- DRUMFISH 
A RAPATIM A 
'rOoOCcCKR FIs a 
ZZ eBeenre Dp @ 2s 
BULA OCH O RX 
> OS EFI S HH 
2H MoOs S ROS E 
Aa2a@F3as te 


FOSEMARY 
ICEPLANT 
:OATSRERUE 
OLEANDER 
LARKS PUR 
DAFFODIL 
& JA Y 
AUKS 


tr AZOR B L 
— C U RL E W 
H O oO A 
oO U R R 
U R B 
} A s L 
H P t E 


soc 0 Tf B&B B® 
THE PRIZE WINNERS FOR AUGUST. 
Levi T. Dewey, Ct: Elwood S. Jameson, 


Mass; A. Franklin Shull, O; E. A. Moore, 
Vt: Emma _ (Phillips Parsons, Mass; Mrs 
William Ripley, Mass; Miss Josie A. Bour- 
jal, La; Mrs A. R. Tirrell, Mass; Mrs Emily 
bubree, Mont; A. W. Taylor, O; Mrs Mary 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


that kill are not distinguished by any mark or sign from 


coughs that fail to be fatal. 


Any cough neglected, may sap 


the strength and undermine the health until recovery is 
impossible. All coughs lead to lung trouble, if not stopped. 
Dr. Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral Cures Coughs. 


“My little daughter was taken with a distressing cough, 
which for three years defied all the remediesI tried. At 
length on the urgent recommendation of a friend, I began to 
give her Dr. AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL. After using one 
bottle I found to my grea. surprise that she was improving. 


Three bottles completely cvred her.”—J. A. 


GRAY, Trav. 


Salesman Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Ayer’s Gherry Pectoral 


Is put up in half size bottles 


at half price 











Graves, Wis; Marion Hart, SC; Wilham H. 
White, Cal; E. H. Williams, N Y; E. P. Nel- 
son, Pa. 

rr 

Love’s Arrows. 

MOSES TEGGART. 





So thick and fast love’s arrows fly 
From those bright eyes of thine, 

’Tis vain to ask or question why 
A mist comes over mine. 


Though truth it is: True eyes betray 
The heart that’s wounded so1e!— 
Should I ery ‘‘Cease,’’ and thou obey, 
*Twould wound me more and more. 





Just for Fun. 
‘*Mamma, why do you whip me?’ ‘‘Itis 
because I love you, Bobbie.’’ *‘ Well, mamma, 
I wish you wouldn’t love me so much.” 





A lady taking tea at asmal] company, be- 
ing fond of hot rolls, was asked to have 
another. ‘‘Really, I cannot,’’ she modestly 
replied. ‘‘I don’t know how many I’ve eaten 
already.’’ 

‘*I do!’’? unexpectedly exclaimed a juvenile 
upstart, w hose mother allowed him a seat at 
the table. ‘‘You’ve eaten eight. I’ve been 
countin’.’’ 


‘‘Paw! Say, paw,’’ ”” little Johnny began. 

‘*Now,what do you want?’’ asked his suffer- 
ing father, with the emphasis on the ‘‘now.’”’ 

**Will my hair fall off when it’s ripe, like 
yours?”’ 
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‘* Always speak well of your neighbor. 

“*T always do, although I can assure you in 
confidence she is the meanest woman in cre- 
ation. 





‘*Pa sent me over to horrow your lawn 
mower. An’ he says wouldn’t you prefer to 
sharpen it yourself?’’ 

‘*Why should I prefer to sharpen it?’’ 

‘**Canse pa says he is so awkward about 
such things an’ he might turn the edge.”’ 

A minister, when about to take up a collec- 
tion in his chureh, said to his people: ‘‘I 
wish it to be thoroughly understood that no 
person shail think of putting anything into 
the plate who cannot pay his debts.’’ Au 

overflowing collection was the result. 


A little boy had fastened the door and com- 
pelled his little sister to stay out in the rain. 
‘*Why, Leslie,’’ said the mother, ‘‘upen the 
door and let Dolly in out of the rain.’’? ‘‘I 
can’t, mamma; we are playing Noah’s ark, 
and Dolly is the sinner.’’ 

—— 

The Poorest Man is not the one who has the 
least, but the one who wants the most. 
[Ram’s Horn. 





The Quaker 


THE QUAKER is Mr. Munsey’s latest con- 
ception. It is a publication—a large 32 
page publication—and it sells for 


2 cents a copy-20 cents a year 


THE JUAKER at two cents a copy is a 
marvel—just as mucha marvel as MUNSEY’S 
MAGAZINE was at tencents. Its equal can- 
not be found in the world for the money— 
a handsome, clean publication—32 pages 
the same size as those of THE PURITAN, 
large quartos. It contains about 


125,000 Words of Reading Matter 


enough to make two good sized modern 
novels. THE QUAKER is for sale by all 
newsdealers at 2cts. a copy, or it can be 
had direct from the publisher on receipt of 
2cts.—six months, 10cts., one year, 20 cts. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, New York. 








DILLEY’S IMPROVED 


Laundry King Washer. 


ashes easier, better and In 
one- othing less time en can be 
done by hand. “he ¢ 
Right Size for F amily \| i} 
or Laundry W ashin 
Clean and Rust Proof. 
Possesses desirable feat- 
ures found in no other. 
Every washer guaran- 
Agents Wanted, 
Write for prices and se- 
cure exclusive territory. 
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Box 24, Muir, Mich. 
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largest wall —_ house 

in U. S. for samples—mailed 

From 234 cta. to $344 a roll—8 —— 

Our prices 80 per cent. lower than others. 

KAYSER & ALLMAN, PHILADELPHIA, 
932-924 Market St. 418 Arch Street. 














Coin Money selling 
peventer s Automatic 
1 Cooker. Every woman 
buys 2700 sold in one 
town. Big Profits to good 
workers, male or female, 


BEVERIDGE MFG. SEVERIDGE M¥e. 00." Baltimore, Md, 
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Minding the Baby. 








Photo by Misses F. S. and M. E. Allen. 





The Voyage of Johnny Maloon. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 





There was a young lad named Johnny Ma. 
loon, 

Who voyaged, one night, to 
moon, 

In the strangest kind of astrange balloon,— 

A pig’s-bladder boat 

On the back of a goat; 

And this is the way that he got afloat: 


the shore ofthe 


Some lobster salad, a little ‘‘ high ;’’ 

Two pieces of hot mince pie; 

Apricot sauce, and a glass of milk; 

Four doughnuts, ‘‘as fine as silk;’’ 

A heaping saucer of pink ice cream, 

Anda slice of fruit cake, to ‘‘make him 
dream.’’ 


And dream he did, and a terrible trip 

He had, that night, in his pig’s-bladder ship! 
To and fru ’midst the snapping stars; 
Frowned upon by the red-faced Mars; 
Chased half around the midnight sky 

By the fierce Great Bear and the Gemini. 
At last-—just as sure as you are born— 

The moon and the goat each locked a horn! 
There was a whirlwind of arms and legs, 
A crash like the breaking of tifty eggs, 

A splatter of stars about his head— 

And Johnny Maloon sat up in bed, 
Gasping and staring, and well-nigh dead! 


‘“*Where have you — cried Mamma Ma- 
oon. 

**You’re wet and white and wild as a loon.’’ 
**Il d—d—dunno.’* said Johnny. ‘‘—O, 
Yes! I’ve been on a trip to the moon, 

And seen some wonderf’ler things, I s’pose, 
Than even a jography-maker knows!’’ 

TC 
Morry’s Queer Little Mop. 
ANNIE H. DONNELL. 

Over it went—splash! A little pool of milk 
on the painted floor widened into a big one. 
**Goo-oo!’’ gurgled Boy Baby in delight. 

‘*O, Boy Baby,’’ cried grandma, reproach- 
fully, ‘‘how could you tip over your mug 
again? Run out to the barn quick, Morry, for 
the mop!’’ 

Morris scurried away on fleet little toes, 
and Rumple Head stayed behind, wondering. 
She had only just come to grandma’s. It 
was a little queer, but maybe they kept their 
mops in barns at grandmas’ houses. Perhaps, 
you know, there wasn’t room enough to keep 
‘em in the laundry. ; 

Drip, drip, went the slow, creamy stream— 


the milk pool was growing still bigger. 
‘*Never mind,’’ grandma said, cheerfully, 
**Morry’s mop will fix it. You wait and see, 


Rumple Head.’’ 
**Yes’m,’’ said Rumple Head, and just then 


Morris came back. He had the mop in his 
hands. 
‘*O, my-ee!’? Rumple Head cried at the top 


of her voice. ‘‘Is that it?’’ 


But how fast it lap—I mean wiped up the 
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fast the 


milk! How little milk pools grew 
small! 

It was a beautiful mop, as soft and 
and gray and white as it could be, but Rum- 
ple Head thought it was the funniest little 
mop she ever saw. ‘‘ You see, it goes of itself 
without anybody hold of the handle at all,’’ 
she laughed, ‘‘and ’sides, who ever, ever 
heard of afour-legged mop before?’’ 

‘*Tt works well,’’ grandma said, smiling, ‘‘I 
always use it when Boy Baby spills his milk. 
It’s a very obliging little mop.’’ 

**And when it’s all through a-mopping, all 
you've got to do is just lay it down in 
sun to dry!’’ Morry chimed in. 

**An’ it goes to sleep an’ ’joys itself!’’ laugh- 
ed Rumple Head, again. 

I was going to tell you little folks who are 
looking over my shoulder the funny little 
mop’s name—but don’t you see for yourselves? 


pretty 





Our Man Vouches for Them. 





We know the readers of this paper will be 
more than interested in a new advertisement 
which appears in this issue, that of the J. D. 
Larkin soap manufacturing company, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

One of our representatives has, within a few 
days, visited Buffalo and called at the Larkin 
soap manufactory. He was shown over their 
large plant and watched the process of making 
the various soaps which their advertisement 
mentions. The Larkin idea of dealing direct 
with the consumer has proved a very profit- 
able one for all concerned. This company em- 
ploy hundreds of people in their factory and 
have something ijike six acres of floor space, 
being in a position to turn out about thirty 
million pounds of soap annually. 

In their advertisement in this issue they 
offer their great combination box, containing 
enough soap to last an average family fora 
full year, and in addition their white, enam- 
eled, s.eel, brass-trimmed bed. Their soap is 
sent on a 30 days’ trial, and if the purchaser 
finds the same,as well as the bed,to be entire- 
ly satisfactory, then he may remit $10; if on 
the other hand the goods are not entirely sat- 
isfactory, they can be held subiect to their 
order and nv charge will be made for what 
soap has been used. They also offer some 25 
different premiums in addition to the bed,and 
a little booklet which they send free givesa 
detailed description of the same, but we men- 
tion a few in the following paragraphs so that 
the reader may have a little idea of what the 
premiums are. 

A rocker and reclining chair, built of oak, 
polished antique finish, entirely upholstered 
with corduroy, in crimson, old red, tohacco 
brown, blue or olive, as desired. A solid oak 
writing desk; a silver tea set, full, standard, 
quadruple plate, consisting of teapot, sugar 
bow]l,spoonholder and cream pitcher. A book- 
case, with fine beveled French-plate mirror; 
this case has five shelves and is made of solid 
oak. A sewing desk, with broad and ample 
top, having drawers for thread, thimble, scis- 
sors,etc. This desk has an extension leaf dro 
on one side of the cabinet and can be used 
where very little space is to be had. Onyx 
and brass table. The top on this table is Mex- 
ican onyx, 9 by 9 inches, and set with a very 
elaborate Florentine opeuwork cast band. 
This is an elegant piece of furniture and one 
which might grace the most handsomely fur- 
nished parlor in the country. 

Decorated porcelain lamp. This is beauti- 
fully hand decorated, with Dresden sprays of 
roses and daisies, with stippled gold finish ; an 
onyx lamp, which is solid brass throughout. 

Oil heater, constructed entirely of steel 
plate, polished brass, iron, aluminum. Blue 
tlame, oil cooking stove, having four or five 
inch, flat wicks,in two powerful burners. This 
stove is constructed entirely of steel,enameled 
and decorated with polished brass reservoir, 
and radiates little heat, while the heat is in- 
tense at the grate. 

All these premiums are minutely described 
in their booklet. The box of soap which this 
company offers is certainly worth $10, which 
isall they ask for it, and the premium is 
something that is given free, while the whole 
bought at retailin the average store would 
cost not far from $20, so they are really mak- 
ing you a present of $10. 

If you do not want all the different soap 
contuined in the combination box, you ean 
bave the fuli list value of $10 in any of their 
soaps of your own selection. Any boy or girl 





the. 








can easily earn one of these premiums by se]]- 


ing the contents of a combination box among 
their neighbors, who will readily pay the re- 
tail price. This plan furnishes the $10 to buy 
the box and leaves the premiums free for tig 
work. 

You can no doubt (providing you are 
so disposed) sell the premiums which 
you receive, and thus bring the cost of 
your soap down to almost nothing. You are 


not running any risk in dealing with the Lar- 
kin soap manufacturing company, for if the 
goods are not as represented (and you have a 
30 days’ trial to convince you of this fact), 
you can simply hold them subject to their 
order,and if when ordering you will mention 
that you read about them in this paper, your 
order will receive prompt attention. 











Snow Balling. 

About one 
oung woman 
nm ten nowa- 
days would 
dare to run out 
bare headed 
and bare hand- 
ed and frolic 
and snow ball 
in midwinter. 
They have to 
be muffled up 
like hot-house 
flowers before 
they dare ven- 
ture out in se- 
vere - weather, 
and even then 
would shudder 
at the thought 
of rollicking in 
the snow as 
ee their grand- 

mothers did. 

The trouble lies in the fact that too few 
Women enjoy perfect health and strength 
of the special womanly organism. A wom- 
an who is not well and strong locally can- 
not enjoy good general health. Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription cures all weakness 
and disease of the delicate and important 
organs concerned in wifehood and mother- 
hood. It is the most perfect and scientific 
remedy ever devised for the peculiar ail- 
ments of women. It restores womanly 

wer, strength and virility. It tones and 
Builds up the nerves which have been shat- 
tered by suffering and disease. It corrects 
all irregularities and derangements and 
stops exhausting drains. It restores weak, 
nervous invalids to perfect health. It is 
intended for this one class of disorders and 
is good for no other. Itis the discovery of 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, for thirty years chief con- 
sulting physician to the Invalids’ Hotel and 
Surgical Institute, at Buffalo, N. Y. No 
other known medicine can take its place. 

“*T have been troubled with female weakness 
that my physician called catarrh of the womb,” 
writes Miss Tean Conner, of Catfish, Clarion Co., 
Pa. ‘‘I-doctored for it and did not get better. 
At last Icommenced taking Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. I got better right along and when 
I had taken four bottles was cured. I recom- 
mended the ‘ Favorite Prescription’ to a friend 
of mine. She has been using it and thinks it 
is wonderful.”’ , 

Constipation is a little ! 
neglected builds a big one. Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets cure constipation. One 
little ‘‘ Peliet”’ is a gentle laxative and two 
a mild cathartic. ey never gripe. 


Wurlitzer “a7° Band 


the 


Instruments of all competitors in qual- 
ity and price. Clarinets, rumpets, Drums 
Fifes and all known instruments at prices 
you can’t afford to miss. Band Catalogue 
128-p. and sample parts band and orches- 
tra music free. Specify Catalogue “B.” 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Go. Xx 


















illness that if 








Established 1856, 
104 E. Fourth Street, Oincinnati, Ohio. 


KLONDYKE COLD 





~ is severe, but there are cold places nearer ho 


PARKER’S 88& 


is best for rubber boots. 
Absorbs perspiration. 
Recommended by phy- & 
sicians for house,cham- 
ber and sick room, for men, Parker Pays Postage. 
women, children. Ask dealer, orsend 25c, with size to 
ER, Room 5, 108 Bedford St., Boston, Masa. 












J.H.PAKK 
and CONSTIPATION quickly 
cured. Sufferers will learn of & 
simple remedy free by addressing 
Prof, Fowler, Moodus, Conn. 








BED WETTING f0Nan wiiwaukee: Wiss 























“Bird, Beast or Fish.” 

There is another way of playing ‘‘ Bird, 
beast or fish’’ than that described last 
spring. Any number of persons may partic- 
ipate in the game, and the players sit in a 
circle, one person being in the center. All 
are told to think of the names of a bird, 
beast and fish. The person in the center 
then points to one of the players and says, 
for instance, ‘‘ Fish,’’ counting 10 immediate- 
ly after sayiug the word. The player desig- 
nated must give the name of a fish before the 
center man has counted 10, and if he fails he 
relinquishes his seat and tries to catch some 
one else, asking one to name a bird, one a 
fish, another a beast, and so on _ indiscrimi- 
nately until he finds one without a ready an- 
swer, when he may again take his seat. 

This game seems very simple, but it will be 
found that quick wits are required to think 
of anamein the right class and pronounce 
it before the center man can count 10. In 
tle excitement of the moment the thoughts 
ate apt to get tangled up and there is no end 
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of fun inthe answers given. One perhaps 
says ‘‘dog’’ when called upon to name a bird, 
and the crow finds itself in the fish class. 
The rule sometimes used is that no name can 
be mentioned twice during the game, and 
when this is enforced one has opportunity to 
tind out how many birds, beasts and fishes 
he can name. The listis often surprisingly 
short. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 


No 5’s All Right.—The letters of Circle No 5 
have been around twice. I received them Oct 
16. Some of the members are collectors of 
postage stamps. One member sent around a 
sheet of paper covered with stamps used by 
many different countries. It was very inter- 
esting to look them over. Some of us are 
lovers of birds, Howers and animals.—|{ Hugh 
H. Johnson. 








Correct at Last.—This solution of the tri- 
angular meadow probleii is capable of proof. 
The sides A Band C are respectively 120, 170 
and 250 rods long,making the area 9900 square 
rods. Take the square root of this whole 1e- 
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sult: (270-120) x 270-170) x(270-250) x 270. The 
perpendicular from the opposite apex to side 
9000 ) 
4(250) 
A similar triangle, having} this area, would 
have the sides a,b and c, respectively, 84.8526, 
120.2217, and 176.7966 rods long (similar tri- 
angles proportional,and area of triangle equals 
4 base by altitude). The area of the strip be- 
tween the bouudaries of the inner and outer tri- 
angles is composedof three trapezoids,thus giv- 
4500 


A would consequently be 72 rods 





ing rise to the following Ata , B+b C+e 
oT Ss + = 


is equal to the width of the required strip, 
which is 9.7627x rods. That is,the perpendicu- 
lar distance between A anda, Band b, Cand 
ce is 9.7627 x rods, which is the width of the 
strip to be mowed by A around the outside of 
the meadow.—[Joseph S. McLean. 

A Drug-Store Clerk.—We live ona farm a 
mile from town. I am a clerk in a drug store, 
and board at home, having a wheel thatI ride 
back and forth. My father runs the farm and 
a livery stable in town also. I hope this letter 
will be in the next paper, being my first.— 
| Asa Foote, Jr. 











Narrow Escapes of Firemen! 








CY WARMAN. 


HE YOUTHS 


MORE THAN 200 EMINENT CONTRIBUTORS FOR 1898. 


Each weekly issue of The Companion contains as much reading-matter as a 12mo volume of 175 
W pages. Few books have the variety, interest and value that characterize this popular paper. 


“1 DEEDS OF HEROES 


W The Wreck of the Fast Mail, 
7 The Making of Zimri Bunker, 
\7 Tried by Fire, 

WV How New Orleans Was Saved, 


W It consists of three folding parts, eac 


Ww § FREE 


W to Jan. 1, 
y, 1898. 
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Brave Deeds of Engineers! 





A The Burning of the ‘‘ Sarah Sands,’”” Rudyard Kipling. 


W  |2-Color Calendar Free to New Subscribers. 


W This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than $1.00. 
h a true reproduction, in twelve colors, of charming g 
ings, enclosed in borders of embossed gold. Its size is 10 x 24 inches. ug~ See Important Offers below. 


Stories of Patriotism! 





Under these heads will be published in 
THE Youtu’s Companion during 1898 many 
fascinating tales which will portray thrilling 
examples of fortitude, ingenuity and endur- 
ance in circumstances of distress and peril. 





— 





Cy Warman. 
William J. Long. 
W. S. Harwood. 
Clinton Ross. 


mH 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will cut out this slip and send it at once, with name and 


address, and %1.75, will receive: 


FREE — The Companion every week from the time subscription is received till January 
8. 


tJ 
FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE—The Companion Art Calendar for 1898, a production superior to any of the 
famous pieces of Companion color-work of previous years. It is a beautiful 
ornament and a charming gift— Free to New Subscribers. 
And The Companion Fifty-Two Weeks, a full year, to January 1, 1899. 8S 87 





7 Illustrated Prospectus of the Volume for 1898 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 


N THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 2o1r Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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EXTRAORDINARY 





OMPANION 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY. 


DEEDS OF ADVENTURE 


A Race With Wolves, 
Walter’s Fight With the Indians, Sidford F. Hamp. 
In the Gold-Fields of the Yukor, 
Fitzsimmons’s Span of Life, 
After Moose With a Camera, 
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HAYDEN CARRUTH, 
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$1.75 A YEAR. 
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Hayden Carruth. 


Irving Andrews. 
Oscar King Davis. 
C. A. Stephens. 
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roup pictures from original paint- 
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To January 1, 1899, including the Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
ONE Year’s Double Numbers for two years, The Companion Calendar for IN 
1898, lithographed in 12 colors and embossed in gold, and 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


ONLY $2.25 


ADVANCE. 
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52 Lafayette Place, 





New York City. 
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[Complete in Three Numbers. ] 


Struck by a Boomerang. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 


by Bacheller Syndicate.] 

PART II. 

DID NOT return to Mr Shall- 
cross’s office. Depressed, instead 
of encouraged, I went to mine. 
From what I had seen of adzes 
and from whatl knew of the 
length of their handies, I could 
not but believe that a strong 

man could reach out of the window and strike 

a falling blow with one. It was certain that 

Mr Archibald Kefford owned an adz, the 

hammer end of which had a round surface 

about two inches in diameter, and which was 
unlike any other in the town. For an_ hour, 
at least, I sat and thougut. To suspect the fa- 

ther of Natalie of a 1.urderous assault was im- 

possible for me, but it was as plain as daylight 

that other people were doing that thing. 
‘The business of a detective is fascinating to 

a great many people, and had always been so 

to me, but now it possessed an interest which 

overshadowed every other earthly purpose. 

Apart from my desire to further the ends of 

justice, I was going to enter the field in de- 

fense of the future of Natalie,in defense of my 
own future. If unjust fate crushed her father, 
it would, through her, crush me. She might 

never know it, but J should be crushed. I 

rose to my feet and swore that [I would find 

had committed the dastardly 


(Copyright, 1897, 





the man who 
crime 

In planning my search for the assassin, my 
mind naturally inelined in the direction of 
Doctor Latimer, bus reason told me this was 
foolish. The man had been at home in Sat- 
bury during the whole of the night of the as- 
sault. But he might have employed some 
one to do the deed. 

\s a probable instrument of Latimer’s vil- 
I thought of the man Hatch. That aft- 
out to Hatch’s house. He 
was not at home, butin the back yard there 
was a log, one side partly hewn, and by 1t 
stood the adz which he had borrowed. I went 
to it, I examined it, I measured the diameter 
of its hammer head. Mr Shallcross had been 
correct, that diameter was about two inches. 

I stood and looked at the adz. The thonght 
came into my mind that perhaps 1f would be 
a good thing to take it and hurl itinto a creek 
which ran near by; to do anything, to hide it 
and get rid of 1t. Buta monment’s reflection 
told me that this would be foolish, and in the 
next moment, an incideut made me under- 
stand that it would be impossible. A man 
dressed in ordinary clothes, but whose face 
was familiar to me as a policeman.approached 
me and carelessly remarked that he supposed 
I had come out to look at that adz. The law- 
yers hud been talking a good deal about it, he 
said, and that he had been sent out there to 
keep an eye on it. I spoke as if I thought the 
adz of little importance, and soon left the 
place. 

I continued my walk for a little distance 
and then crossed the creek by a bridge in or- 
der that I might return to town through the 
woods. Onthe bridge was a boy fishing. 
From ny early youth I had been fond of 
fishing, and I stopped to watch him. The 
streaii was quite deep here, and he was fish- 
ing fur catfish, which swim near the bottom. 

Presently he felt a bite and gave a jerk. 
Then be began to haul up his line. 

‘T guess I have got one,’’ said he. 

‘*From the way you pull*up,’’ I remarked, 
‘*it must be a pretty big fish.’’ 

‘*Don’t Know about that,’’ said the boy, ‘‘ I 


lainy, 
ernoon I walked 


have got to pull this line hard whether 
anything is on or not.’’ And as he said this 


the end of his line came up above the water 
an‘! he swung it on the bridge. Fast to the 
hock was a little catfish seven or eight inches 
long 

‘*Yon see, 
ty heavy line to pull up.’ 

The boy took off his fish, and I stooped 
and examined the fishing tackle which lay 
on the floor of the bridge. 


’? said the boy, ‘‘ Why it is a pret- 


, 


‘*Where did you buy this?’’ I asked the boy, 
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who was putting his fish upon a string with 
a few others. 

**I didn’t buy it,’’ he said, ‘‘I found it.’’ 

‘*Where?’’ I asked. 

**In a gutter,’’ said he. 

IT asked a few more qnestions and then I 
said: ‘‘I’d like to fish. Will you sell me your 
line? I’ll give you fifty cents for it.’’ The 
boy looked at me astonished. If I had said 
ten cents he would probably have thought it 
a good offer. 

** All right;’’ said he, ‘‘you can have it for 
that.’’ 

I handed him a half dollar, and then appar- 
ently afraid that I might reconsider the bar- 
gain, he said that he guessed that he had bet- 
ter hurry home if he wanted to get his fish 
cooked that day, and he forthwith departed. 

I stood upon the bridge seeing nothing that 
was about me, but with my brain filled with 
a tumultuous crowd of ideas which seemed in- 
tent upon driving out my reason and my 
senses. These ideas soon formed themselves 
into a regniar sequence with a horrible and 
awful conclusion which chilled me asif I 
had been suddenly turned to ice. 

I now knew that my work as a detective 
had suddenly come to an end. I had suecceed- 
ed in my search for the man who had stricken 
Reuben Farris to the earth, who, perhaps, had 
murdered him. 

That man was no other than myself! 

Quickly I cut the leaden sinker trom the 
fishing line and threw the latter with its hooks 
into the water. Then with the sinker in my 
hand and my hand in my pocket, I walked 
toward the town. 

No chain of events could be clearer or bet- 
ter defined than those which led from me to 
the man in the hospital. I had always been 
fond of fishing, and before I came to Cambor- 
ough I used to fish a good deal for perch in 
the Delaware river, using a very peculiar 
tackle called a bow line or dipsy line. This 
apparatus, which was intended to catch several 
fish at once, was lowered to the sandy bars fre- 
quented by perch, by means of a leaden sink- 
er, generally called a dipsy lead, very heavy 
and of conical form+its broad base enabling 
it to rest upright upon the bottom. I did not 
now use a bow line, but among my effects I 
had found a dipsy lead which for some time 
had done servicein my office as a paper 
weight. 

On the evening of Angust twenty-first I had 
been sitting in my office, which was on the 
third floor of the building 1u which the rooms 
of Mr Kefford were situated. I was not ina 
pleasant humor; my mind was irritated, and 
it annoyed me to think it was so. I had been 
more deeply tonched by the manner in which 
I had been ignored in the matter of Nicholas 
Kefford’s will than I had supposed. With the 
Kefford family and with everyone else, I had 
endeavored to treat the matieras if it were 
quite natural that Ishould not be retained or 
consulted regarding the affair; but when 
I found myself alone in my office I could not 
treat it in that way. I was very much vexed 
and piqued. 

Suddenly my cogitations were broken in up- 
on by the lugubrious wail of a cat in the 
street below me. This sound was a disagree- 
able one to me at all times, but in my present 
state of mind it enraged me. 

I seized the first heavy object which came 
to hand,—which happened to be the dipsy 
lead,—and rushing to the onen window I 
looked out. There I saw in the darkness be- 
low a light colored object moving on the side- 
walk. Instantly I hurled my dipsy lead 
at it with all my strength. I heard a 
thud, but whether my missile had hit its ob- 
ject or had merely struck the sidewalk, which 
in this back street was not paved but covered 
with gravel, I did not know nor did I care. 
I could not see into the darkness, and if I 
had driven the cat away I was satisfied. T 
returned to my table and my thoughts, and 
soon afterward went out. 

Not until I had stood on the bridge by the 
side of the boy, gazing with astonishment at 
the heavy lead which was attached to his lit- 
tle line and which I knewto be my own 
as soon as my eyes fell upon it (for I had 
molded it myself, after a fashion which suited 
me), had I remembered what had occurred 

























































in my office on that fatal evening, but when 
the boy had told me that he had found this 
dipsy lead in a gutter, and when, upon further 
questioning, he said that it was in a gutter of 
Decatur street, just back of tbe office build- 
ings, and that he had found it on the day afte: 
what he called ‘‘the Farris murder,’’ I had 
remembered everything. 

he first thing I did when I reached my 
room was to measure the lower surface of the 
dipsy lead. It was exactly one inch and seven- 
eighths in diameter. This, allowing fora 
thickness of felt all around the bottom edye of 
the lead, would probably make a fracture two 
inches wide. With Mr Kefford’s adz the cir- 
cular fracture would have been somewhat 
larger. Every link in my chain of events was 
perfect. The dipsy lead stillin my hand, I 
sat in iny room and asked myself what I was 
to do now. My first impulse after measuring 
the lead bad been to hurry to the court house 
and tell the sheriff exactly what had happened; 
to free the father of Natalie from ali suspicion 
and to show that the blood of Reuben Farris 





Consumption and Bronchitis 





E commence to-day a series of extracts from 

the Lectures of Dr Robert Hunter—the dis- 

tinguished lung specialist—on the Progress of 

Medical Science in the Treatment of Lung Com- 

plaints. They will be continued from week to 

week, and ought to prove of great interest and 
value to the public. 


The lungs are the great vital centers of the 
body on which the health and proper action 
of all other organs depend. If we cease to 
breathe for but five minutes, we are dead at 
the end of that time. In rare and exceptional 
cases tie flame of life can be rekindled by 
artificial respiration, but, as a rule, people 
sound and well when su‘focated are dead be- 
yond restoration at the end of five minutes. 
Have you ever thought why this is? It is be- 
cause the functions of every vital organ stop 
the moment we stop breathing. Breathing 
makes the heart to beat, the blood to circu- 
iate,and the brain to send forth sensation and 
motion to the entire body. 


The lungs, the brain and the heart consti- 
tute the tripod of life and while they act 
we cannot die. The heart depends on the 


lungs fur its power to circulate the blood, and 
the blood depends on the lungs for its purifi- 
cation. Poisonous carbonic acid is formed in 
the blood by the healthy and natural action 
of the organism, and must be expelled by 
the act of breathing. This is God’s appointed 
way of keepizg our blood pure. If we stop 
breathing we retain this carbonic acid in the 
system and five minutes accumulates enough 
to poison our blood and stop the whole ma- 
chinery of life. 

Hence all affections of the lungs are serious 
because they diminish the purity of our 
blood and in the same proportion injure our 
general health. Take for example a cold 
which inflames the air passages and tubes of 
the lungs, swells their mucous lining, con- 
tracts the size of the tubes through which we 
breathe, and obstructs them by viscid secre- 
tions of mucus. As we cannot breathe through 
tubes that are narrowed or obstructed by mu- 
cus as well as throngh those that are open 
and free, so every cold while it lasts lessens 
our breathing according to its severity and 
in the same degree diminishes the purity of 
our blood, hurts our cireulation, clogs the 
action of the heart, and irritates the brain 
and nervous system. 

Every disease which injnriously affects our 
lungs begins first in the mucous lining of the 
air passages—nose, throat and _. bronchial 
tubes. This membrane is exposed to every 
change in the temperature of the air and to 
smoke, gas, dust, and all irritating and nox- 
ious matters floating in it, which all act di- 
rectly on the breathing organs. 

Oft repeated and long continued irritation 
of the mucoas membrane gradually develops 


into a chronic bronchitis—a condition of the 
lungs full of interest because so often mis- 
taken and so liable to be mistaken for con- 


sumption, the most-dreaded of lung diseases. 

(Signed) Ropert Hunter, M D, Special- 
ist of throat and lung diseases, 117 West For- 
ty-fifth street, New York. 

NotE—Readers of this paper who desire to 
know more about the treatment of lung com- 
plaints will receive Dr Hunter’s books, giv- 
ing all particulars free, by applying to him 
at 117 West Forty-fifth street, New York. 








ALESMEN WANTED to sell to dealers. #100 
monthly and expenses. Experience un- 


necessary. Enclose stamp. Acme Cigar Co,Chicago, 


























was on my hands—innocent hands, as I had al- 
ways supposed them to be. 

But the remembrauce of the words used by 
the boy made me hesitate. If this should be 
murder, if Reuben Farris should now be dead, 
or should die, what then? 

Everyvody kuew that I had a great interest 
in the Kefford will case, and consequently in 
the appearance or non-appearance of the man 
who had been sent for to testify in that case. 
1 had frequently discussed the matter with 
my acquaintances in the law and out of it,and 
[ did so the more zealously because by avoid- 
jug the subject I might have led persons to 
suppose that my feelings were uurt. It was 
known, too, that I was paying attentions to 
Miss Kefford,and that I was a warm friend of 
the family, and in fact the more I thought of 
it,the more plainly it seemed to me that it 
might reasonably be suspected that I might 
lave been actuated by a very strong desire 
that Farris should not testify regarding the 
Kefford will.. If he should swear that he had 
witnessed the will, the f rtune of the dead 
Kefford was lost to his rel tives. There were 
chances that he might su swear, and I was 
known to be a young man_ f quick temper. 

Why should not the story of the cat appear 
absurd and ridiculous? What man of av- 
erage sense would stand at a third story win- 
dow on atainy night, when footsteps could 
scarcely be heard and when it was so dark 
that people on the sidewalk could not 
be plainly discerned, and hurl more than a 
pound of lead at something which possibly 
might be a cat? What reason had I to expect 
that I should be able to convince a court that 
I was a Silly fool and not an intending mur- 
derer? 

All that night I considered, from every pos- 
sible point of view,imy terrifying situation. I 
became indignant at fate. Why should I lose 
everything worth having in this world? Why 
should I give up my love, my prospects, my 
life, because I had committed a careless 
fault? Why should I suffer tbe terrible pun- 
ishment which might follow the avowal of 
my part in this tragedy, of which tragedy, at 
the time it was committed, I was absolutely 
ignorant? 

I was sitting in my office the next morning 
about nine o’clock when my friend, Craig 
Wilson, came in. He was a young lawyer 
about my age, but he had been Jonger in the 
profession,and had had some experience. Wil- 
son had searcely seated himself when he ex- 
claimed: 

‘*Old boy, you are not looking well! Have 
you been reading all night, studying up wills, 
and assassinations? J think you are putting 
too much of your nerve power into this busi- 
ness. Everybody knows you are interested, 
and that is all right, but there is such a 
thing as going too far even in a good cause. 
You want a rest. What do you say to going 
ont fishing this afternoon?’* 

*Fishing!’’ I exclaimed. 

‘*Yes,’’? said Wilson. ‘‘I had an idea you 
were going into that line again. I know yeu 
used to be a great fisherman, and Billy Saun- 
ders, the son of our gardener, told me that 
yesterday you boughta fishing line of him and 
paid him some fabulous price—a dollar or 
two, I think he said—for one of his old lines. 
That looked to me like a bad attack of fishing 
fever, and my opinion is that it is the sort of 
disease that would do you good. Shall we 
start out after luncheun?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said I, *‘I cannot possibly do it; it 
will he utterly out of the question.’’ 

‘‘Is there any news?’’ said I, ‘‘about—the 
man in the hospital?’’ 

‘‘No good news,’’ replied Wilson. ‘‘T 
stopped ut the hospital late last night and 
heard that Farris had had a very bad turn. 
At one time they thought he was dead, but he 
picked up a little. I ain very much afraid that 
if the man dies, it will be absolutely necessary 
to take Mr Kefford into custody.’’ 

‘*Never!’’ I exclaimed, springing to my 
feet. ‘‘He is as innocent asa babe and the 
thing was not done with an adz.”’ 

‘Cool yourself down, my boy,’’ said Wil- 
son, also rising; ‘‘itis all right for you to 
think that way and I give you credit for it. I 
know you have been making peered 
with hammers and things, and I know how 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


you feel toward that family, but don’t get 
yourself excited. That will do nobody any 
good.”’ 

When Wilson left me, my mind was made 
up. Every suspicion must instantly be cleared 
from Natalie’s father. I took the dipsy lead 
from the drawer, and putitinto my pocket. 
Then I arranged some of tiie papers in my 
desk, which I closed and locked; I putin order 
the things on my table; I closed the window 
and went out of the office, locking the door 
behind me. I might never see that room 
again! 

[To Be Concluded. ] 
ees 


Where the Wild Pigeons Went. 


GEORGE ROWLAND. 


It has for a long time been a cause of spec- 
ulation as to what had become of tine wild 
pigeons that were so abundant in the north- 
ern states 25 or 30 years ago, and that sud- 
denly disappeared. A correspondent in an 
El] Paso, Tex, paper, seems to have unraveled 
the mystery: On August 3I returned froma 
trip from over the new Rio Grande, Sierra 
Madre & Pacific railway, running from El 
Paso into Mexico, about one hundred miles 
from El Paso, into an uninhabited timbered 
country. I found wild pigeons, as of old, by 
thonsands, in a bunch ot oak timber. I ex- 
amined them with my field glass, and to all 
appearances they were the same birds that 
darkened the sun of north Texas twenty 
years ago.. 


[21] 453 





The location mentioned is southwest of El 
Paso, Texas, in the Sierra Madre range of 
northern Chihuahua, Mexico. Thecountry is 
a new wonderland, which for centuries has 
remained almost undiscovered, and until a 
short time ago has been the roaming ground 
of the terrible Apache. A few years ago, 
when General Crook was after the celebrated 
Apache chief, Geronimo, occasional glimpses 
of this land were obtained through the press 
of the country from letters written by the offi- 
cers of his command. Last winter the writer 
had the pleasure of visiting this section and 
traveled for six weeks through this country, 
coiwsing at last across the old trail of Crook. 
The railroad has now penetrated far enough 
to waken up a new interest in this beautiful 
country with a climate probabiy unequaled 
anywhere in the world. Its forests of oak 
and pine are of such yreat extent as to make 
it a fitting abode for this wild wood bird, 
while the valleys, with their luxuriant growth 
of corn and other cereals, add to their charm 
by the numerous flocks ot doves, wild ducks 
and snipe. There is so much to see and enjoy 
that 1t takes weeks to finish the panorama. 


a 


Hindsight Versus Foresight.—A half inter- 
est in the Westinghouse air brake was once 
offered by its inventor, George Westinghouse, 
to McKee Rankin for $500, and the latter de- 
clined the offer. Mr Westinghouse subse- 
quently made many millions from the brake 
and Mr Rankin wishes he l.ad said yes. 








WHAT MAN DOES NOT LOVE BEAUTY? 





Mrs. Pinkham Counsels Young Wives to Keeep Their Attractiveness, 
A Letter From a Young Wife. 





Seven-eighths of the men 
in this world marry a woman 
because she is beautiful 
jin their eyes. ‘ 

e o 

What a disappoint- N 
ment then to see the , 
fair young wife’s beauty 
fading away before a year 
passes over her head! 

1 feel as if I would like 
to say toevery young woman 
whois about to be married— 
“Strengthen yourself in ad- 
vance, so that you will not ' 
break down under the new 
strain on your powers.” 


own. 


The pale cheeks, the dark shadows under { 










Keep your beauty, 
it is a precious possession! Your husband loves 
your beauty, he is proud to be seen in public 
with you; try to keep it for his sake, and your 


DN 
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the eyes, the general drooping of the young P 4 

wife’s form, what do they mean? They mean 

that her nerves are failing, that her strength is going and that something 
must be done to help her through the coming trials of maternity. 

Build her up at once by a course of some tonic with specific powers. Such as 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. You can get it at any druggist’s. 

Following we publish by request a letter from a young wife—of her own ac- 
cord she addresses it to her ‘‘suffering sisters,” and while from modesty she 
asks to withhold her name, she gives her initials and street number in 
Chambersburg Pa., so she can easily be found personally or by letter: 

To my Suffering Sisters:—Let me write this for your benefit, telling you 
what Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound has done forme. I am but 
nineteen and suffered with painful menstruation, leucorrhea, dizziness, burn- 
ing sensation back of ears and on top of my head, nervousness, pain and 
soreness of muscles, bearing-down pains, could not sleep well, was unable 
to stand without pain, and oh! how I longed to be well! 

One day I wrote to Mrs Pinkham telling her all, knowing I could doso 


in perfect, confidence. 


She wrote me a lovely letter in reply, telling me exactly what to do 
After taking nine bottles of the Compound, one box of Liver pills, and using 


one-half package of Sanative wash, 


I can say I am cured. I am so happy, 


and owe my happiness to none other than Mrs. Pinkham. 

Why will women suffer when help is near? Let me, as one who has had 
some experience, urge all suffering women, especially young wives, to seek 
Mrs. Pinkham’s advice.—Mrs. R. S. R., 113 E. Catherine St., Chambersburg, Pa. 








CANCERS at HOME 
No Pain. Book Mailed FREE, 
MASON CO., 557 B, Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
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November. 


I bow me to the threatening gale; 
I know when that is over past, 
Among the peaceful harvest days 
An Indian summer comes at last. 
—|Mrs A.D. T. Whitney. 


From Experience. 





There is a great gulf between mankind and 
womankind, says a woman who has studied 
the human mind and heart a great deal. ‘‘Men 
are ariddle to me,’’ she says,‘‘and women can- 
not understand men. When I want to read a 
true analysis of male character I read a story 
written by a man, every time. The two sexes 
live in two different worlds, and they never 
meet face to face.’’ 

‘‘Your engraving of the ‘happy family,’ 
two weeks ago, did not show all that was in 
the photograph,’’ comments a friend who saw 
the photograph. True enough. Besides the 
children, the cow and the lamb sucking, the 
picture showed a man on the further side of 
the cow, milking. 





The custom of bestowing gifts at Christmas 
goes in many instances to extravagant 
lengths, but when observed with good sense 
and in the right spirit it 1s a beautiful one. 
A certain little woman known to the present 
writer, who is regarded by her friends as re- 
markably thoughtful in meeting their wants, 
and economical as well, is on the lookout 
weeks before Christmas for little things they 
want which she can make or buy. One rea- 
son she does the service so well is that she 
enjoys it like a child. 


The short skirt, introduced through tbe 
agency of the bicycle, is becoming popular 
for indoor wear, being a happy relief while 
performing household tasks. 





‘This is a very good picture of Mrs P. as 
she was about that time,’’ writes a subscriber 
across the picture printed in these pages a 
few weeks ago, entitled ‘‘Yes or No.’’ As 
the reader will recall, the picture shows a 
young man holding a young woman's hand 
and looking up eagerly into her face. Evi- 
dently it carried our subscriber back to the 
days of his courtship. 





men and wom- 
transmutes 


In lofty friendship between 


en lies that rare alchemy which 
unneutralized and seltish instincts into sym- 
pathetic and enduring interests. It is not 


alone that woman’s character and lifeis en- 
riched and broadened; man himself is lifted 
into sincerity of soul, and serenity of heart 
and mind.—[{Annie Jenness Miller. 


Ob, what was love made for if 
same 

Thro’ joy and thro’ sorrow, thro’ 
shame? 


’tis not the 


glory and 
—| Moore. 


- a —— 
Family Reunions, 
MRS J. W. WHEELER. 


Are we in no danger of losing the essence 
of friendship in the tumultuous rush and roar 
of the present times? Twenty-five years ago 
there was more social intercourse, more vital 
companionship, more clinging to kith and kin, 
with blood always ‘‘thicker than water.’’ 
There was time for the old-fashioned ‘‘ bring 
your work and stay to tea.’’ Can you 
not remember it? And then the sleepy 
ride home, when you put your head in 
mother’s lap, for the delicious dropping off, 
when the voices grew indistinct, the star- 
twinkles vanisLed and the jolt of the carriage 
swung you into dreamland, trom which you 
awakened to find yourself home again? 

Ah! itis different now, especially in town 
and city, with the multi-interests of modern 
living. Sometimes even in the country we 
Wlow years to pass without visiting the friend 








or relative in the adjoining town, and occa- 
sionally the ‘‘grim reaper’’ arrives before us, 
and we say regretfully, ‘‘How neglectful I 
have been!’’ 

‘*Now come and see me,’’ said a matron 
not long ago upon meeting an old school 
friend who had moved intu the neighborhood. 
**Yes, indeed, I’ll dropin some evening, for I 
am quite eager to see your young people.’’ ‘‘O 
dear! Don’t ‘drop in’ then, for I don’t 
know when they have all been home the 
same evening, they have so many and widely 
different engagements; let me know at least a 
week ahead and I’l] agree to have the three 
at hume.’’ 

Let us spare a little more time for ‘‘auld 
lang syne,’’ and enjoy and appreciate our 
friends while we have them. Life is short at 
best. And let us break away from the traces 
of bread-winning and bread-making at least 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





once a year, either Thanksgiving, Christmas 
or at midsummer, in a grand family reunion, 
recalling the past and planning for the future; 
dropping all business cares, emulations, false 
ambitions, and family feuds; get out of our- 
selves and learn more of one another. It will 
be a profitable day, a day from which we will 
receive a wental and moral uplift that will ac- 
copipany us for many days to come. Let us 
not grudge the labor of preparation or the 
time and money necessary for the little jour- 
ney. We should never allow the tamily his- 
tories and traditions to die ont, but should 
treasure them for onr posterity by implanting 
them upon the memory of our own children. 
—— 

With the Aid of Honey.—Delicious filling for 
layer cakes,the best pop-corn balls ever tasted, 
and choice candy,the famous nougat—are made 
with the aid of honey.—[E. M. L. 
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Re Ae ee ee Se tps if et oe 
The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at 
Halt Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 
. , , 
} JT Is wWIsE ECONOMY TO USE Goop Soap. Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, § 
F with our guarantee of purity. THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for & 
§ many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. ; 
e saves you half the regular retail prices; half 
e ar in an the cost. You pay but the usual retail value ¢ 
of the soaps and all middlemen’s profits 
i are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. One premium is A White Enameled ; 
2 Steel, Brass-Trimmed Bed. Metallic beds add beauty and cheerfulness to the chamber, ¢ 
: while they convey a delightful feeling of cleanliness that invites repose. They harmonize 
; perfectly with furniture of any wood or style. Brass top rod at head and foot, and heavy ; 
» brass, gold-lacquered trimmings. Very strong and will last a lifetime. Malleable castings, 
: = — break. reer eng lignum-vitze uma 
yall-bearing casters. 4 feet 6in. wide. 6 feet . : 
s 6 in. long. Head, 4 feet 54 in. Foot, 3 feet Our Great Combination Box. 
2% inches hich. Corner posts are 1 inch in Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. § 
é ec prep Ste ray ne ies This List of Contents Changed as Desired. £ 
: of Life is Passed. be s “ 
: If, after thirty days’ trial, the purchaser ee onity ead household pur- _ g 
. finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality son bape eens . 
$ and the premium entirely satisfactory and as A perfect pedng nog athe el ‘7. + & 
represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify us 12 Pes. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fulllbs.) 1.20 
« goods are subject to our order. We make sotepeesnore gece eect Teescdg 
é : 4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP, -20 
2 no charge for what you have used. 1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, 580 
: ; If you remit in advance, you will receive — a 
7 * — a —. present el the lady o 1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP, 7 30 
F e house, and shipment day after order 1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP, 25 


is received. Money refunded promptly if the 
Box or Premium does not prove all expected. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


23> Many youths and maidens easily earn a Chau- 
tauqua Desk or other premium free by dividing the 
contents of a Combination Box among a few neighbors 
who readily pay the listed retail prices. This provides 


the $10.00 needful to pay our_ill, and gives the young 
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folk the premium as “a middleman’s profit.”” The 
wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. 
Booklet Handsomely IlIlustrating 
15 Premiums sent on request. 
2 THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. Capital, $500,000. 
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1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, -25 ; 

1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP P ‘ . 80 » 
Unequalled for washing the hair. 

1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP . ° ° ° ° 30 

1 BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME . .30 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 

1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM  . -25 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 

1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER ° 25 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. 

1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP 

THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost 

THE PREMIUM, worth at Rotail. ° _10.00 


All $i Oo. Ca get the Premium $20 


for you select, gratis. 
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° 10 


$10.00 





A representative of this paper having visited the factory of The Larkin Co., the editor cheerfully gives 


his indorsement to the above advertisement. 
should take advantage of it. 


This offer is one of big value for little money and every reader 


We cheerfully recommend our readers to accept the offer made by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., of Buffalo, 


N. Y. 





Members of the Observvr’s staff have personally tested the Soap made by this Company, and they know 


too that the extra value in premiums is very generous.—New York Observer. 
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Making the Old Parlor New. 


MARY CLARKE HUNTINGTON. 


How tired she was of the prim parlor, witb 
its greenish cast of wall paper and carpet, and 
the faded green cambric shades that since her 
earliest recollection had served to shut out 
the sunshine and to give a bilious complexion 
to such guests as were formally entertained. 
Tie caneseat chairs and haircloth sofa, the 
two starched tidies, the motto, ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home’’ over the high, bare mantel, even the 
oval-framed picture of Lincoln’s plain, grand 
face served to irritate heras she look@l 
about. 

But a week ago she had returned from a 
visit to a city friend, whose artistic rooms 
made the home parlor seem more stiffly un- 
pleasing than ever. She pulled up a shade, 
threw open the window, and in came a cool 
north wind, bringing sweetness of clover fields 
over which it had blown on its way from the 
reservoir of sun-dappled hills. Such beautiful 
bilis! Where else in all New England were 
hills more superb? ‘*‘This room needs the ‘uut- 
doorsness,’ first of anything,’’ she said. 

A moment later came her mother, amazed 
at seeing every window of the sacred apart- 
ment open, the sun streamingin and Carol 
percied on the sofa arm. ‘‘What are you do- 
ing, Carol?’’ 

‘Doing interior decorating with fresh air,’’ 
said Carol. ‘‘Mother, I want you to lend me 
this parlor.’’ 

‘*Lend you this parlor?’’ 

‘“‘Yes, to make pretty like Rita’s.’’ 

‘‘Oh!’’ Mrs Haven comprehended now. 
‘But, my child, pretty things cost money.”’ 

‘*T have ten dollars.’’ 

‘*Yes, dear, but ten dollars would do so lit- 
tle.”’ 

‘*X stands for the unknown quantity,’’ said 
Carol gaily. ‘‘Given—a nice, old-fashioned 
room, a girl with an artistic eye and an X, 
and the resuit will be the envy of all the 
country round.’’ 

‘*Weil, you may see what you can do if you 
won’t spoil anything.’’ 

Looking about with asense of proprietor- 
ship, Carol decided that the dark green and 
salmon of the carpet® harmonized well with 
the wall paper, which was a pattern of Joosely 
sketched brown daisies on a silvery green 
ground. The carpet itself was not bad, the 
tigure being a small lattice work with leaves 
straggling through it. She felt a new satisfac- 
tion in the high-ceilinged parlor, with its 
handsomely cased summertree and corner 
posts. 

That afternoon she made atrip to the vil- 
lage, seven miles away, coming back with a 
large packing box, and many mysterious bun- 
dies. For ten days she spent her spare time 
in the parlor, which she kept locked to every- 
one. And when at last the door was opened 
to the family with invitation to ‘‘walk into 
my parlor,’’ the room seemed transformed, 
indeed! 

‘*How did you do it?’’ cried Jim and Patty. 

*“T don’t see but two things that I know.” 
said her mother. ‘‘The marble-top center ta- 
ble and Lincoln’s picture.’’ 

‘*T hope you haven’t run into debt, daugh- 
ter,’’ said her father. 

‘*Not a bit of it,’’ replied Carol. ‘‘I just 
waved my magic wand and presto—change! 
But listen: First were the shades. They are 
nice ones, but I got them for fifty cents apiece 
because there were some tack holes in them 
and they were sold as damaged. The drapery 
curtains cover the holes, and are of scrim at 
five cents a yard-—twelve yards for the three 
windows. The poles are cheap, as they are 
pretty—stained pine at twenty-five cents 
apiece. The windows took two dollars and 
eighty-five cents out of my X. I paid a quar- 
ter for the charming artotype of Bouguerean’s 
‘‘Fisher Girl’’ in the old motto frame over 
the mantel, and the rest of my money went 
for cretonne and paints. The bookcase was 
given me where I made my purchases—it is a 
packing box into which I fitted shelves, 
painting it in white and gold, as I did these 
chairs and this little stand, which I dragged 
from the atttic. The mirror I took from my 
room and gave its tarnished gilt frame a coat 
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of white with gold tracings all over it, and 
the motto frame is also enameled, as you see.’’ 

‘*But the rugs, the bookcase curtain, the 
stand cover—’’ 

‘‘Oh wother mine! the stand cover you 
ought to recognize as the little shawl Great- 
aunt Martha gave to wrap about my intant 
shoulc ers on occasions of state. The bookcase 
curtaia is that old broche shawl of yours 
which you said I might make into anything I 
liked. The rugs are our wornout lap robes. 
I sewed the good bits together, and put pink- 
ed red felt on for an edge. The headrest and 
cushion for the rocker are made of what was 
left of the brocbe shawl, and the other chairs 
are seated with cretonne such as I used for 
the sofa. The two gorgeous fans and the pho- 
tograph of Longfellow on the mantel were 
given me by Rita, before I came away; the 
teapot and china plate set on the bookcase 
are what belonged to grandma and have been 
hidden away as choice ever since I can re- 
member. The pink rose bowl on the center 
table I bought while I was with Rita, and 
the plush photograph case and the tiny easel 
on the square stand she gave me also; now 
doesn’t X stand jor the unknown quantity in 
something beside algebra? And haven’t we a 
pretty parlor? But there’s one thing I shall 
insist on, muther—that you come in here and 
sit a while every day as tribute to my genius.’’ 

he 


Life. 


A crust of bread and a corner to sleep in, 
A minute to smile and an hour to weep in, 
A pint of joy to a peck of trouble, 
And never a laugh but the moans come dou- 
ble; 
And that is life! 


A crust and a corner that love makes pre- 
cious, 
With the smile to warm and the tears to re- 
fresh us; 
And joy seems sweeter when cares come after, 
And a moan is the finest of foils for laughter; 
And that is life! 
—fPaul Lawrence Dunbar. 


—_——EEEEE 
House-to-House Cooking. 
ONYX. 








We can get women to come into our homes 
and work by the day at washing, scrubbing, 
sewing or almost any kind of work, but 
where is the woman on whom I could rely to 
come into my home and both cook and serve 
a good meal for me, with little or no super- 
vision? Many housekeepers have no need for 
help, except on occasions; they have no room 
to give up to a girl, and do not feel that they 
can afford the expense of steady help, but 
would gladly pay a good round price to the 
woman who could come in and take the re- 
sponsibility of serving good meals in good 
style when such help is needed. I know that 
more than a few times, when I have had 
company drop down on me, I would have 
gladly paid any sum that was within the 
bounds of reason to the woman who could 
have cooked and served the meal and let me 
visit. It may be only one guest cr it may 
be several, but the time is limited and how 
we do grudge the time spent in needful work! 

Let any woman perfect herself as a good 
all-round cook and take some pains to keep 
posted as to the newer styles of arranging the 
table and serving the food, and I know that 
she would have plenty to do, at her own 
price. Caterers are not to be had in the small 
towns, and yet those who entertain like to 
feel sure that everything is up to date, and as 
well served as is possible. The woman who 
would keep herself posted as to the ‘‘last 
thing’’ in the line of what should be served 
and how it should be served, as well as to tne 
latest arrangement of the table furnishings. 
would find herself in demand at nearly all 
the teas, lunches and like affairs, to an extent 
that would materially add to her income. 

em 

Pretty Winter Decorations are made by dip- 
ping dried grasses in various aniline dyes. 
The more delicate grasses are very beautiful 
when bleached, and the process is very sim- 
ple. Dissolve two tablespoons chloride of 
lime in a quart of water, add a little acetic 
acid, iet stand awhile, then pour off the clear 
liquid and strain. Immerse the grasses in this 
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solution; some will bieach perfectly white in 
fifteen minutes, some require a longer time; 
there are others which will not bieach per- 
fectly white, but they will make a pleasing 
variety. Watch carefully and remove as soon 
as they are bleached, or they will become 
tender and break easily.—[Sarah E. Wilcox. 

For Christmas.—A very comfortable thing 
for an old person or an invalid is a fair-sized 
pillow made of some heavy dark material 
stuffed with excelsior, or even hay, and used 
as a footstool. Some real cool days I lay a 
heated soapstone on the one in this house and 
the invalid is kept comfortable for’a long ; 
tine. Last winter I had a present of a sheep 
skin, which I put in carriage or cutter for a 
foot mat and found it the most comfortable 
arrangement for keeping the feet warm that- I 
ever tried.—{ Va Liz. 






































































































A Funny Little Economy is reported as be- 
ing practiced by a woman who found herself 
in possession of various half-worn bvdedticks, 
which she did not need for their original pur- 
pose. She cut them into suitable lengths and 
widths,and made them into roller towels for 
the kitchen. For this, she declares, they are 
admirable,being good absorbents of water and 
soft for the face and hands.—{Kleanor W. F. 
Bates. 5 





Try Baking Apple Sauce and you will be 
surprised at the character it will acquire. It 
will be richer in both flavor and color. Pre- 
pare the apples as for stewing, place in an 
earthen dish in the oven, covered, and bake 
slowly.—[B. W. 





Molasses Cake.—One cup wolasses, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 egg, 1 cup buttermilk, 4 cup melted 
lard, butter or cream, one teaspoun salt, 4 
teaspoon each of ginger and cloves, } teaspoon 
grated nutineg, 1 rounded teaspoon saleratus. 
Bake with slow fire.—[White Ribbon. 





Use Rolled Oats for the breakfast of oat- 
meal. Boil the water first. and slowly turn 
in a sufficient quantity of oats, without stir- 
ring. Cook twenty minutes in double boiler 
or steamer.—[WkLite Ribbon. 








Free to our Readers.—The New Cure for Kidney 
and Bladder diseases, Rheumatism, etc, 


Kee DtsorpERs of the 
ES Kidneys and Bladder 
cause Bright's Dis- 
ease, Rheumatism, 
Gravel, Pain in the 
Back, Female Com- 
plaints, Urinary Dis- 
orders, Dropsy, etc. 
For these diseases a 
Positive Specific Cure 
is found in anew botan- 
ical discovery, the won- 
/ “a! derful Kava-Kava 
rw ee Surv, called by botan- 
Mrs. L. D. Fegely, Lancaster, Ills. ists, the piper methysti- 
cum, from the Ganges 
river, East India. Ithas the extraordinary record 
of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly 
on the kidneys and cures by draining out of the 
Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, 
etc., which cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., testifies 
in the Christian Advocate, that it completely cured him 
of Kidney and Bladder Disease of many years’ standing. 
Hon. R. ©. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that in four 
weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Kidney and 
Bladder disease of ten years’ standing. Many ladies, in- 
cluding Mrs. L. D. Fegely, of Lancaster, Ills., and Mrs. 
Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, Pa., testify to its wonderful 
curative powers in Kidney and other disorders peculiar 
to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we willsend you one Large Case by 
Mail FREE, only asking that when cured yourself you 
will recommend it to others Jt is a Sure Speci, 
and cannot fail. Address, The Church Kidney Cure 
Company, No. 409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 












————, 30 DAYS in your own 
7 coo 1 TRY IT FR EE °° and save $10 to$25, 
TIE No money in advamee. Warranted Ten Years. 

A 5), $60.00 henwood Machine for . $23.00 
— $50.00 Arlington Machine fer - $19.50 
Singers (made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 and 27 
other styles, Allattachments FREE. We pay 
freight. Catalogue and testimonials Free. 

. Write at once, Address (in fall), 

CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158-164 W. Van Buren St., 2-49 Chicago 













$8 PAID oe 100 for distributing samples of Washin 
luid. Send 6stps. A. W. SCOTT,Cohoes,N.Y¥_ 
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A New Quilt Biock. 


ALLIE L. NAY. 





In the original block, from which the pho- 
tograpk was made, the diamond-shaped pieces 














and the narrow strips are of peacock blue 
cambric and the checkered pieces are red on 


a white background. 
EE 


Infant’s Crocheted Sack. 





Use split zephyr or Saxony wool and a me- 
dium-sized steel hook. Make achain of 88 
stitches. 

lst row—Miss three, one shell of two 
trebles, one ch, two trebles all in fourth loop, * 
miss two, one shell as before in next stitch, 
repeat from * to end of row; twenty-nine 
shells. 

2d row—Three ch, one shell under one ch of 
first shell, *one shell under one ch that di- 
vides the next shell, repeat from * four times 
(six shells), increase in next or seventh shell 
by making seven trebles under one ch of shell, 
one shell in next sheil,ove sheil in next shell, 
increase as before 1n next sheil, nine shells, 
increase in next shell, two shells, increased, 
six shells, turn. 

3a row—Three ch, shell in first shell, *shell 
in next shell, repeat from * to end of row, 
making two shelis‘in each of the increasing 
points of seveu trebles each, making a sheil 
ov fourth and last of seven trebles. 

4th row—Three ch, six shells, increase in 
next shell, three shells, increase, eleven 
shells, increase three shells, increase, six 
shells; repeat this fourth row until there are 
nine rows in all, counting the first row made, 
not forgetting to work up three chin begin- 
ning each row. 

10th row—Three ch, six shells (decrease) 
miss tenth shell, thirteen shells, miss tenth 
shell, six trebles. 

llth row—Three ch, twenty-seven shells, 
make one as you join under the arm. 

12th row—Shell in shell (not forgetting to 
work up three ch) to end of row. 

13th row—Three ch, six shells, increase as 
before, seven trebles in next shell, thirteen 
shells, seven trebles in next shell, six shelis. 

14th row—Three ch, increase in 10th and 
17th shells. 

15th row—Three ch, increase in 6th and 9th 
shells from each end. The next five rows 
shell in shell without increase or decrease. 

2ist row—Three ch, increase in 10th shell 
from each end. 

22d row—Three ch,shell in shell, repeat this 
row tive times. 

The Border: First row—One shell of three 
trebles, one ch, three trebles all in one shell, 
repeat ali around; repeat this row five tiles. 

7th row— Eight trebles for scallop in ch that 
divides the shell, one d c¢ between two shells, 
repeat all around; work only two rows for 
the neck. 

The Sleeves: Make ten shells of two trebles, 
one ch, two trebles,as in the body of the sack, 
always working up two ch in beginning the 
round, and decreasing after the 3d and 4th 
rounds. Work twenty-one rounds, counting 
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from the neck. Repeat the border as around 
the sack, and run in narrow white ribbon at 
the wrists and neck. 


cack ecieiiialiaameaastanes: 
Easy, and Good for Christmas. 
SARAH E. WILCOX. 


Directious are given for making several 
simple and serviceable articles suitable for 
holiday gifts. 

Tam O” Shanter: Work three chain, join 
into a ring and proceed in rounds of double 
crochet, increasing by working two stitches 
into one as often as necessary to make the 
work lie flat. When the round measures 
twelve inches in diameter, begin the under 
part. 

First Round: Mark with a bit of cotton 
yarn where the round begins. Work two 
rounds without increasing or decreasing. 

Third Round: Three dc, decrease by miss- 
ing one stitch, and working off the three loops 
on the needle as one, repeat all around. 

Fourth Round: Five dc, decrease, repeat. 

Fifth Round: This and the next two rounds 
plain. 

Eighth Round: Decrease every twentieth 
stitch, work seven rounds without decreasing, 
and finish off with three s c’s. 

Line with silesia. Cut a round for the 
crown, then the under part, and sew on the 
lining of the forehead, which may be bound 
with ribbon about an inch in width, of any 
color preferred. Add a tuft of wool at the top. 

Small Knitted Purse Use red aad black 
knitting silk. Cast on 72 stitches. 

First Row: Knit two together, make one 
by throwing thread over needle, knit one. 
Repeat from *. 

Second Row: Knit plain. 

Continue this, making each alternate row 
plain until you have the size desired. Double 
it and sew up, leaving about three inches open 
to slip in the money. Finish with steel rings 
and a tassel on each end. 

Mother Hubbard Hood: Use Saxony yarn of 
any color preferred and a medium sized hook. 
Commence in the center and crochet round 
and round, in simple crochet stitch, increas- 
ing occasionally tu make the work flat. When 
the size is right,make a border of large shells, 
edging these with shells of split zephyr. 
Draw up to fit the head with an elastic cord 
tun through the opening atthe head of the 
shells; this forms a becoming ruffle or frill. 
Finish with a ribbon run in over the elastic 
with bow of same in front. Add ribbon ties. 





For Babies’ Under Garments.—Few things 
in the nursery give mothers more trouble than 
the babies’ woolen undergarments, on ac- 
count of their tendency to shrink and discol- 
or. Half filla small tub with warm water, 
add sufticient Ivory soap to make a lather, put 
the little garments in this water, and wash 
gently without rubbing. If stains prove ob- 
stinate, apply a little soap to them, and let 
stand a few minutes, when they will disap- 
pear. Rinse in tepid water to which a very 
little soap is added and a few drops of blue- 
ing. Do not wring the articles, but shake 
them well,and hang un the line. When half 
dry fold down carefully and let stand for an 
hour or two, then iron on the wrong side, and 
hang up to air until perfectly dry. All woolen 
arments washed in this way will look 
quite as well as when new until worn out. 
[Eliza R. Parker. 


Cover for the Hot Water Bag.— This isa 
great comfort during illness, for we all know 
how clammy and uncomfortable the rubber 
feels,especially when the water begins to cool. 
Tbe water is kept hot much longer whena 
cover is used. Make it a little larger than 
the bag, of thick all-wool flannel, using draw- 
strings, which, after it is slipped on, may be 
secured about the neck of the bag. Gray flan- 
nel is a good color for this article, and if the 
family initial is worked upon one side, it will 
not be so apt to be ‘‘lost, strayed or stolen,’’ 
when the habitual borrower uses it. Never 
put this cover on until the bag is filled, as 
some water may be gpilled upon it, which 
might dampen the bed.—[{Mrs J. W. Wheeler. 





Our Baby Picture Contest closes Dec 31. All 
pictures must reach the Editor by that time, 
and earlier if possible. The pictures can be 


returned if requested, but we would like to 
keep as many as possible in our private collec. 
tion. Each picture must be accompanied by 
$1. which will be applied on the sender’s sub- 
scription. The baby that gets the largest vote 
will receive $50, the other prizes being $20, 
$10, $7.50, $5, $5, $3 and $2.50. 

Work touches the key of endless activities, 
opens the infinite, and stands awestruck be. 
fore the immensity of what there is to do. 
| Phillips Brooks. 


**I Do Hate stingy people,’’ said the man as 
he gave liberally of the money his wife 
earned.—j{ Dorothea Moore. 








Pronounced Incurable. 


From the Republican, Scranton, Pa. 


A reporter recently learned of a remarkable 
experience which happened to Mrs Frederick 
Braig, of North Wyoming avenue, Scranton, 
Pa. In the interview with her, she said: ‘‘I 
suffered for many months with pains in my 
back and side. I called in all the physicians 
whom I knew; they did all they could for me 
but admitted that I could not be cured. None 
of them seemed to kuow just what my ail- 
ment was, and doctored me for different dis- 
eases, but failed to benetit me. 

**Instead of getting better I became worse, 
and was obliged to leave my work and remain 
at home. The pains became more severe, and 
it was not long before I was obliged to go to 
bed, and was unable to leave it for several 
mvunths. I was very weak and suffered severe 
pains almost constantly, in the meanwhile 
doctoring all the time. 

** At that time I was staying at the home of 
my father, Mr Van Gorden, at 608 Marion 
street, this city. I grew worse, steadily, and 
was almost helpless. 

**One day a neighbor came to see me and 
told me of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. My father was going down to the 
central part of the city that afternoon and i 
asked him to get a box of the pills. He 
brought home a box that evening and I began 
taking them. The first box helped me some 
and I decided to get another. After taking 
the second box I felt much better, and after 
taking the third I was able to get up and be 
about. Before I had taken the fourth in [ 
was able to go back to my work, and felt as 
well as I had ever felt in my life. I worked 
from that ticie until I was married. Since 
then I have not had to stop my work for any 
of the old trouble. I take the pills right along 
now as I d.d before. I do not think that it is 
necessary to take them as often as I did, but 
take them periodically, and find that they 
keep me strong and well. I feel that I can 
truthfully say that Dr Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People haye saved my life,and I owe 
my recovery and present good health to them. 
The complaint is one that 1s well known to 
many women. I cannot describe it, but I am 
sure many of them have suffered the same 
excruciating pains with which I suffered. 

‘“‘Thave recommended Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills to many of my friends that are suffering 
with the same trouble that I had. It is the 
best medicine that I have ever seen for the 
troubles that are so common to women. They 
willalways be a household remedy in my 
home. I cannot say too much in their behalf, 
for to them I can say all my life happiness 
is due.’ 

All the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves are contained,in a condensed form, in 
Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. They 
are also a specific for troubles peculiar to fe- 
males,such as suppressions, irregularities and 
all forms of weakness. They build up the 
blood,and restore the giow of health to pale 
and sallow cheeks. In men they effect a rad- 
ical cure in all cases arising from mental wor- 
ry, overwork or excesses of whatever nature. 
Dr Williams’ Pink Pills are sold in boxes 
(never in loose bulk) at 50 cents a box or six 
boxes for $2.50, and may be had of all drug- 
gists,or direct by mail by addressing Dr Wil- 
Jiams’ Medicine Co, Schenectady, N Y. 


CURED IN 20 DAYS. 
New Remedy. Trial pack- 
Risa R Mail liti fy a Kin: free. Address, 

R. KIRK, Augusta, Me. 











Absolutely eured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like inagic. 
D rial box MAILED FREE. Address, 

Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 
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BAX Al apo i FE DRE- 


1 tua 


Farmers First and Always.—How few farm- 
where they stand at the end 


I y 


exact ly 


of the year’s work? ‘Shey keep no accounts, 
and even they desired to, many have not 
ent education to fulfilltheir desire. The 
iwork is left to others. Farmers leave too 

for others to do that they can and ought 

o tor themselves. They complain of the 

yet will not educate their sons so that 
farming can be represented 1n our legislature. 
Only give the boys as great a chance for success 


as great a pride in their labor as their 


city brothers, and they will not leave the farms. 


Send your educated and worthy young men, 

se who love farming for farming’s sake, 
» tha legislatures. Push them on and up- 
ward, as you do the city fe llows. Let farm- 
ers stand up for farmers first and always. Let 
them have more contidence in one another 
And American farming will soon attain the 
proudest position of any profession in Amer- 
ca 1. V. Snell. 


Seven Millions to One President.—There are 
perhaps 12 children in the schools of the 
States that will some day be tie chief 
executive of the nation. Whatis the use in ed- 


Lnited 





iting seven millions of boys for the pres- 
tial office? Is it not well for farmeis in 
oderate circumstances to teach ir chil- 


dren to read the English Janguage, write and 
reasonabie know]- 


spell well, together with a 

edge of geography, grammar, arithmetic and 
perhaps natural philosophy and botany, and 
then tear them contentment with their sur- 
roundINgS. Isn’t it better to do this instead 


ambitions of their children to 
mother dies in the strug- 
and the father isa 
shunned, on account of 
fashioned ways, by all his 


of raising tl 

} ights that the 
for achievement at 45, 
bent, old man _ at 50, 
hi cnorant old- 
Suiart 








Aleck sons and daughters, who have 
been educated at the expense of the very 


blood in his veins. Finally, as the good, old- 
fashioned preachers say, is it worth our while 
to crowd the cities any more with our sons 
and daughters, who have ‘‘accepted’’ a position 
at four dollars per week till something better 
turns up, while the neighburing farm is 


bought by Jean, Hans or Patrick. Let us 
educate farmers’ sons and daughters to be 


farmers’ and farmers’ wives.—jJ. R. P. 


Can Some of the Experienced Housewives and 
mothers tell a beginner how one pair of hands 
ean do the work on a farm for three men aud 


three children, the oldest just three years, to 
the best advantage? How can I wash and 
iron, bake, serub, make and mend and still 
tind time to bring up my children properly, 


baby the little ones,and read,even as much as 
The Homestead ?—{ Bee. 


8S. B. L.’s Mistake.—Why doesn’t S. B. L., 
who writes of the ‘‘other side’’ of social star- 
vation, in Oct 23 issue,find her friends among 
other tenants’ families,and not feel embittered 
because the ‘‘owners’ ’’ families don’t want to 


associate with her? As for me, I prefer to let 
the people who ‘‘feel above’’ me go their 


way, while I go mine, and yet I 
of friends who really care for me 


find plenty 
and whom 


I love. Perhaps she would not find the real- 
ly intellectual ‘companionship she seeks for 
among the owners’ families any more than 
among those of other tenants. She can at 


loving, 


se 


latter 
lack in 


tind in the 
and if they 


least 
hearts, 


sympathetic 
intellect,’’ she can 


satisfy her further longing through books. 
One set of neople, even the rich, cultured 
owners’ families, can’t give us a/l we crave 


for.—/[ Eda. 


Who Does the Housework?—I 
Thistle from Maine and T. Stevens who does 
the housework while the mother and daughter 
help in the field? I hold the opinion that ifa 
woman is in the habit of doing work out of 
cannot keep a comfortable home too 
thout being constantly on her feet, without 
reation It is so in every case with 
acquainted (and I ain sorry 
here are several). T. Stevens, your 
is ideal! The girls in the field at work and 
the m othe r, I suppose, doing the housework 
unaided. Justice, [think the scene you present 
is an unusual one. Lam sorrv forthe farmer and 
[ think his wife will yet receive her due pun- 
ishment, but isn’t he a little bit to blame? I 
Inust confess I haven’t much patience with 
people who never stand up for themselves, 
When I wrote I had in mind the following 


want to ask 


doors she 


rest or rec 
vhich | am to say 


picture 
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SOAP 


9943 "=". PURE 
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& In some of 


the best hospitals 
and sanitariums 
other soap 1s allow. 
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Always of Highest Quality and 





Bicycle; 

Grade Bicycle; 60 Ibs. f 
for a Solid Silver Watch : 
Chain, Stem-Wind and Pi nd 
fully warranted: 10 lbs. fora Solid ; 
Lace Curtains; 22 Ibs. for a 7 ev 
eycle; 9 Ibs. for : 





We pay the express or freight ish is sent with ord 
dress on postal flit for, Catalogu Sheet an 


- G. BAKER (Dept. R) , Springti eld, 





10 


10 Ibs. for a Crescent Camera; 26 lbs. for a Mandolin. 


BY SELLING 75 LBS. BAKER’S 


Teas, Spices and Baking Powder. 


Absolutely 


UST go among your friends and sell a mixed orde 
in total to 75 lbs. for a Boys’ Bicye le; 100 lbs. 
200 lbs. for a Ladies’ or Se ntlemen’s High- 

pal ) imnner Set; 25 lbs. 
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Fresh. 


r amounting 
for a Girls? 


Works, 


Send ad- \\t 
ticulars. 
Mass. 














case. <A young man married a pretty and at- 
tractive girl. She had been accustomed to as- 
sist her father iu the farm work and when she 
was married she helped her husband in the 
same way. She raked and loaded hay,milked 
and took care of the horses At first he 
worked with her, but very soon left more and 
more for her to do,and spent most of his time 
away from home. They have not been mar- 
ried long but she is to-day a broken-down, 
over-worked, wretched-looking woman. Her 
hands are like those of a faffm hand, her man- 
ners are coarse and she dresses carelessly. 
I know of another case which commenced in 
the same way, and now, after thirty vears of 


married life, the man sits in the doorway and 
smokes while his wife milks, feeds the pigs, 


cleans the stables and works in tke garden. If 


a man sees a woman ready to do every hard 
task, taking no care or thought for herself, 
nine out of every ten will cease caring how 


hard she works.—[ Freshy. 

Snowed Under at Last.—Has poor Girl of the 
Period been snowed under at last? I am afraid 
so. Mr Richardson and Stanley Bildax seem 
to think there are no good gentle girls now- 
adays. Come to old Iowaand I can show them 
to you. But why do you blame the girls so? 
Go to the bottom of tbe trouble. If they had 
been wisely controlled by their 


mothers, 
would they have been fast and running every- 


where? When mothers allow girls of ten 
and eleven to go to parties at nig rh its, and to 
come home with boys of their own age, what 
can you expect? It used to be too that tle fa- 


some interest in' his daughter’s wel- 
talking politics, fast 
girls, or leaves the 
overburdened 
‘May 
to escape 


ther took 
fare, but hesso busy now 
horses, ete, he forgets his 
matter to the care of an already 
mother, who, when her daughter 
I go? So-and-so is going,’’ says yes 
the fit of sulks her undisciplined daughter 
may take. If we would live more with the 
children and keep them in our confidence, our 
girls (and boys) would be better. I knowa 
great many wise, good mothers. Don’t think I 
mean them. But others will smirk and say, 
‘*May had a fellow last week.’’ proudly. Such 
are the ones who are doing the mischief. 
Stanley B, if that 16-year-old girl had had the 
tight kind of mother, she’d have sent the 
young lady’s ‘‘pa’’ for her. My mother would 
have done it quick, and, well, I’d have 
the one to lie awake, and ponder on the 
whys and wherefores of the case.—{ Joe. 
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Snakes and Their Young.—I want to con- 
tribute my mite tc the snake chat. Here in 
central Texas we bave quite a variety of 
snakes, but the majority are non-venomous. 
We have some of the most poisonous 
that can be found in the United States, but they 
are not very plentiful. Among these may be 
mentioned the rattlesnake. adder,copper-head 
and water moccasin. Now I have always beena 


} 
Snakes 





most devoted student of nature, and especial- 
ly ot reptiles,and I have examined all the va- 
rious kinds of snakes that we bave here, dead 
and alive, young and old, in their native 
woods,as well as in my hands, and have 
petted, dissected, skinned and made a careful 
study of all the various kinds, but I have 
never found a single case of a snake swallow- 
ing its young except for food, and then they 


kill thei first. have studied some of the 
highest authorities on snakes and I have 
never found on record a case of snakes swal- 
lowing their young to protect them. I often 
find snakes of various kinds that do not seem 
to be more than a week old and I don’t 


think they stay with the parent snake after 
they are hatched or born, for, as you know, 
watersnakes’ young are brought forth alive. 


Now I don’t want to contradict what ‘‘P’’ 
says, nor what J. C. Reiche says either, but I 
can truthfully say that in many years’ study 


of reptiles I have never witnessed such an oc- 
currence. J.C. says that you can always 
distinguish venomous and non-venomous spe- 
cies by their bodies, heads, tempers, bravery, 


etc. I differ somewhat from him, for I find 
that if yon do not know a certain kind of 
snake to be poisonous, the only sure way to 


find out is to examine their mouth and ascer- 
tain if they have fangs o1r poison teeth. Of 
course by close examination you may tell by 
other signs.—{ Will P. Miller. 


The Time for Vacation.—There was consid- 
erable in these columns some time ago about 
farmers’ vacations. I believe farmers should 
take a day off as often as possible to attend 
picnics, fairs, farmers’ alliances, etc. 
But I think the proper time for the farmer’s 
vacation of one, two or more weeks is after the 
close of the hurrying season's labor, when the 
mind ean relax from its busy cares. The proper 


or? ve 
granges, 


place, I think, is the city, or large town, and if 
possible the one to which he sends his prod- 
uce to market. Undoubtedly the uneles, 
aunts and cousins from the city have made 


the old farm a convenience for an outing of 
two or three weeks, and enjoyed the hospital- 
ity and the good things prepared by the farm- 
er and his family. Now what would be more 
proper than that he and his good wife should 
return the compliment and see a little of city 
life. Should there be no relatives to visit, tire 
expenses will not be as much as at popular 
sumuwier resorts.—[{W. E. M. 

Asked and Answered.—Iiazel Beech says slie 
has received the letter forwarded to her from 
Lonesome Widower, but he neglected to give 
his address. Janette wants to know if anyone 
has the ‘‘duck’’ lace in crochet. Mrs Rood 
asks for a recipe for curing bacon. 
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‘*Oh, [see you keep a bee,’’ said the city 
girl at the supper table, as a dish of honey 
was set before her. 




































































































































Home-Mixed 
Fertilizers 


A man can save hundreds of 
dollars by mixing his own 
fertilizers. He saves about 
half the first cost; he can use 
the materials best adapted to 
the particular crop, and conse- 
quently secure the best re- 
sults possible for the money 
spent. Nitrate ef Soda should 
be used to furnish the nitro- 
gen (ammonia). Itisnotonly 
the cheapest, but the most sol- 
uble, available, and in every 
way the best formof nitrogen. 
Free A 40-pare book, “Food for Plants.” 


Tells all about mixing and usiug 
fertilizers. Please ask for it. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 













RAZOR STEEL 


POM 
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their friends -half the pleasant things the ite us al t our goods, ° 
If Our Customers Would Tell renter ohare, abi? lbooms We how inake a special oller of ta gos 


razor, With a strop to suit, for $1. Every M & G blade is han 


forged from razor steel, file tested, warrante: 
This cut is exact size of 75-ce: 
=a @ strong knife. Tostart you will send 
Wali Wf one for 48c.; 5 for $2, postpaid 
es seSt 7-inch shears, 6 
a \ knife and shears, #1! 
3 \ Lady’s 2-bl. pearl, 40c; 
aie: Gent’s fine 3 bl..81; Pru: 
ding, 75¢c; budding, 35¢ 
jxrafting, 25e. Send for 
# S0-p. free list and “How 
ww to use a Razor.” 
Maher & Grosh Co., 
633 A St., Toledo, O. 





4 GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR Co. 
Gent 
R have cooked feed tor my pigs ever since, c: 


ours truly, 


=! 25 gallon, $12; 50 gallon, $17; 100 gation, $24. 
“J GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR CO., 622 Temple Court, N. ¥. City. 
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= Finest Pigs He Ever Grew ! 


Harveysburgh, Ohio, June 15, 1897. 
itlemen:—I purchased one of your §0-gallon Feed Cookers last December, and 
nsisting of barley and oats ground to- 
mt gether. I have the finest pigs I ever grew. The Cooker I bought is most too small, 





B. Y. COLLETT. 
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S. M. HARRIS, MORETON FARM (P. 0.) N.Y. 
tl thereby made more digestible. 
This being true you have only to 
decide upon amill, For durability 
a Tihs Has Duplex Crinders. Crushes 
auu grinds Corn cob and all just as coarse or fine as 
you wantit. Allabout themin our*Hand Book for 


in any kind of grain is greatly in- 
fast work and small power werecom- 
‘armers and Feeders.” itis FREE write for it now. 


creased by grinding because it is 
mur KELLY DUPLEX 
The 0, S. KELLY CO. Sorinatiota date. 


We PAY FREIGHT teen ti ccstvties choices tow WHOLESALE prices 


300 at 1000 rate. Guarantee SAFE ARRI- 
VAL, trees TRUE to name, FREE from SAN JOSE scale, and of BEST quality. Guarantee 


orders large or small; 10 trees at 100 rate, 


SATISFACTION,—wRiTE for lists, photos and FULL particulars of foregoing Stark 12 
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‘ Not a Theory, But a Condition.”’ 


Time was when land and timber were plentiful 
and cheap. Then wisdom built the old “worm” 
feace. Now, it is different; and the wise man looks 
for the best substitute for rails, Or plank. A great 
many are asking us about it. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 


CHALLENGE Points. STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo., Stark, Mo., Rockport, Ill., Dansville, N.Y. 


$8 MACHINE 
tu weave your own fence of 
Coiled Hard Steel 
Spring Wire, 

52 inches high, at 
25 Cts. per Rod. 
820 buys wire for 100 
rod fence. Agents 

Wanted Catalogue Free. 
CARTE 

Wire Fence Mach.Co. 

Box 6 Mt.Sterling,O. 
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WELL DRILLING MACHINERY 
MANUFAC TURED BY 
WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 

: ITHACA, N.Y. 
| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
1@ DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 


STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
i SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
LS ADORESS WILLIAMS BROS. ITHACA,N.V 













‘Eli’ Baling Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 


= 46 Inch 
Feed Opening 





WY Power Leverage 64 to 1 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St. Quincy, Il. 





FITZGERALD FEAC# 


LF 
The finest quality yellow peach in Le . z= 
existence; ripening with Craw- = ‘. 
ford. A sure bearer. Columbian 
White and Donald's Elmira 
Asparagus roots; new produc- 
tions of rare merit. Standard va- 
rieties of Strawberry plants. = : 
Japan Plama. Miller Red Ras«p- SS z= 
berry. Over 1,000,000 peac.: trees. = = 
Catalog freee HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Berlin, Md 
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7 LOP BUGGY FOR $28.95, 


Also $100.00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 
$39.90. You don’tpay for them until 
“jafter received. Everything in Buggies, 
Carriages, Harness and Saddles in our 
FREE VEHICLE CATALOGUE, Send for it. 
Address, SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, TIL 


(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor.} 
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Second hand Material 


r so New Material rom sheri 
assignee and receiver's sales. Barbed wire, s th wire, Nails 
Iron Roofing. Water Pipi g and Sheep Tr s, Hose, Lum- 
ber, Casing, in fact alm everything. Big reduction from 
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usual prices. [3 Catalogue FREE on application. 
Chieavo Housewrecking Co., 35th and Iron Streets, Chieago. 





for men with little capital and 
great energy. How to give Stere«- 
opticon and Magic Lantern 
exhibitions—list of Views, etc., 


THAT PAYS _in 250 page catalog, sent free. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Uptician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y¥- 





UY A TRUCK FARM-—Rich Land. Never too dry. 
10 Acres are enough. Health, pleasure and_ profit 
gardening. Write JOSEPH T. BARKER, Niles, Mich. 
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Territory, s2ys of 


sure as | ate it. 





A farmer about 48 years of age, living at Downs, Oklahoma 


RIPANS TABULES 


‘‘l used to be troubled with dyspepsia a great deal, but since 
last April I have not known what it feels like. \ 
sour stomach and belch up anything the least bit greasy as 
I saw Ripans Tabules advertised ina St. Louis 
paper and decided to try them, so when I went to Guthrie I 
found some of them and have never been without them since. | 
used to drink liquor, but have no desire for it now. I can eatham 
and beans, or cabbage boiled with fat meat—in fact, | can digest 
anything | est without any trouble whatever. 
lived on a farm and have done many a hard day’s work when! 

was sick enough to be in bed—all on account of indigestion.” ' 











]l would have 


I have always 
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